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Why not avoid the Christmas shop- 
ping rush — the search for “just 
the right thing” — and have more 
time to prepare for the real mean- 
ing of Christmas? 


You can if you give a gift subscrip- 
tion to the Thomas More Book Club 
to everyone on your Christmas list. 
A gift that is always right, it will 
bring the finest new Catholic litera- 
ture each month to your favorite 
aunt, your business partner or 
your parish priest. 


Delight your friends with a unique 
gift that will be a fresh reminder 
of Christmas as each Newsletter 
and selection arrives. 


A subscription to the Thomas More 
Book Club — the gift to compliment 
your friends’ taste. 
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The Thomas More Book Club 
210 W. Madison St. 
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The main principles of ascetical 
and mystical theology set in clear 
relief and considered from a more 
sublime point of view. The work is a 
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proficient and the perfect. This is a 
truly vital process founded on the 
very nature of the spiritual life, that 
is, on the nature of the soul and the 


nature of grace. 
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YOU MAY BE RIGHT 





A COLUMN OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Don CAMILLO— 
Editor: It seems odd to me that anyone 
should find The Little World of Don 
Camillo as trite or irreverent as does the 
writer of “Stop Pushing” (BOT, Sep- 
tember). As a convert of less than five 
years, perhaps I am still too close to my 
non-Catholic background, but it seems 
to me to be one of the best examples of 
true Catholic tolerance to be read today. 

The Italian people for which it was 
written, about whom it was written, 
and who are its readers do not condemn 
it as being non-representative of them. 
As an example of Italian piety, humor, 
gregariousness and a deep-rooted Chris- 
tian philosophy, which, after all is what 
is most important, it is one of the best. 
Even “Paisan” had its comedy relief. 

To one who was brought up in a 
thoroughly Protestant environment, the 
method used by Don Camillo in ad- 
dressing Our Lord appears to be quite 
in keeping with the character of the 
modern. Once can be familiar without 
being flippant. And as for Communism 
and its treatment, I think that the author 
is better qualified to treat of it than an 
American. After all, he lives with it, 
fights it, laughs at it. Nothing hurts 
any cause like derision. 

The Little World is delightful, it is 
humorous and the good that it will do 
in its presentation of both Catholicism 


A 


and Communism will far outweigh any 

harm, whether real or not, that it may 

do to the non-thinking. : 
Jane Howe 
Norman, Okla. 


Editor: I enjoyed particularly Dan 
Herr’s column on The Little World of 
Don Camillo. Agree thoroughly with 
his view that this is no time to be 
amused by Communists. Glad to see 
him buck the popular trend. 

Tuomas J. O'Connor 


Dayton, Ohio 


Editor: Bravo for the column in the 
September issue debunking The Little 
World of Don Camillo. The rave re 
views in our Catholic periodicals were 
leading me to believe that our literary 
critics had stopped at the blurb on the 
dust jacket. The spirit and tone of this 
book recall the wise words that there 
is a very thin line between simplicity 
and stupidity. 

Communism and Christianity are j 
personified in Peppone and Don Camil- 
lo. Author Guareschi then proceeds to 
make both look quite ridiculous. Above 
all, to identify Don Camillo’s loose and 
confused conscience with Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament boarders on the blas 
phemous. This isn’t healthy satire. It’s 
burlesque and lampoon. 

(Continued on page 152) 











COVER DESIGNER 


Patricia K. Watters, shown here with the 
statue of St. Thomas More which she carved 
for the Loyola University School of Law, 
Chicago, is the designer of our new cover. Con- 
cerning its symbolism she writes: 
represented by the cross in the form of a sword, 
severs the good from the evil, and is the 
Christian’s strength. “Take up . . 
of the spirit, God’s word,’ St. Paul admonishes 
us. Human words are weighed on the scales’ 
of the eternal word of God, and in the light of 
the Sun of Justice. The triangle is a symbol 
of the Trinity, and the combination of the 
Greek letters chi and rho is an ancient symbol of Christ.” Miss Watters’ 
arresting designs and drawings are familiar to readers of Today and the new 
Catholic daily The Sun Herald, and have earned her a reputation as one of 
our foremost young Catholic artists. 
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CATHOLIC ROMANTICISM 


A diagnosis of the aches and pains of Catholic fiction writers 


Y 


HERE ARE many reasons why the 
ee tiie writer of fiction today, no 
matter how talented he may be, finds 
that he is in for a much harder pull 
than are his fellow non-Catholic writers. 
Not only does he face the necessity of 
solving many technical problems that 
are both difficult and unprecedented, 
problems of which non-Catholic writers 
have almost no conception; but he must 
also make the effort of purging himself 
of attitudes toward his work that are 
sardonic and unhealthy, and of cultivat- 
ing those that are sane and normal. 


Technically, for instance, the Catholic 
faces a threefold task that is almost ap- 
palling in its difficulty. He must use 
forms of art designed by non-Catholics 
for saying non-Catholic, even anti- 
Catholic things; recast these forms so 
that they will prove eloquent in saying 
things Catholic—things seen in the light 
of Faith as well as of opinion; and pro- 
duce works that are non-Catholic 
enough in idiom to be understood by 
readers (Catholics included) who do not 
know any other idiom. Moreover, in 
saying, as he must, things which are 
unpopular or unpalatable, he can hope 
to gain a hearing only by the excellence 
of his writing. 

Now, a task of this sort is difficult 
enough, God knows, even for the artist 
who is at peace with himself, assured 
of the legitimacy of his vocation. It 
becomes a task almost impossibly dif- 
cult for the artist who, while feeling 
that the writing of novels must be done, 
and, especially, that, because of his 
talents, it must be done by him, also 
feels that novel writing is nevertheless 
a very sorry business, inevitably mere- 
tricious. Moral tension of this kind can- 
not but distract him; he may even be- 
come obsessed with the agony of his 
predicament and rationalize it as his own 
special form of crucifixion. The Catholic 
Writer is peculiarly in danger here, since 
he can feel easily justified in offering 
up the torture of his work—his sense 
of its trickiness and artificiality—in what 
he may consider to be a truly sacrificial 
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spirit. And yet, if he is to write effec- 
tively, he must learn to adopt the simple, 
direct, humble, unself-centered attitude 
toward his work adopted by the classic 
writers of all ages. 

Ideally, in fact, the Catholic writer 
should sit down to the composing of a 
scenario, a novel a stage play, with the 
calm certitude that he has a job to do 
that needs to be done; that, in both ends 
and means, it is profoundly right and 
charitable; that while, in doing it, he 
must be held responsible for the full use 
of his talents, he is to give credit for the 
excellence of his work not to himself, 
but to God; that although his craft is 
more important than that of a street- 
cleaner or a chestnut-vendor, his soul 
is no different from theirs: he needs, in 
fact, special prayers and graces if he is 
to live up to the enormous, the frighten- 
ing responsibilities of his vocation. Cer- 
tainly, he is not to feel himself to be a 
romantic figure condemned to the cheap 
exhibitionism of “the pageant-monger 
of a bleeding heart.” A writer is, after 
all, a professional man; and he should 
regard his work just as enthusiastically, 
but just as objectively, unsentimentally, 
and unromantically as Joan of Arc re- 
garded hers or as Pasteur regarded his. 
It is in such a spirit that all the great 
story-tellers, whether of tribe or of city, 
have always taken their work. 

That Catholic writers need to be re- 
minded of these simple but all-important 
truths is borne out by the amount of 
romantic palaver that certain great 
writers have allowed themselves to in- 
dulge in lately and that has been ac- 
cepted uncritically by teachers, critics 
and disciples alike. Here, for instance, 
is.an excerpt from the The Common- 
weal of July 7, 1950: 

Tue Lirerary PROFESSION 


The Month for June (114 Mount St., 
London, W.I.) includes a comment by Fran- 





Joun Juxian Ryan is the author of 
“The Idea of a Catholic College” and 
“Beyond Humanism,” the latter to 
be published in November by Sheed 
and Ward. 





cois Mauriac on the published cotrespond- 
ence between Paul Claudel and Andre Gide. 
Speaking of the concern that people have 
about the religious convictions of famous 
writers, Mauriac says: 


“This spiritual struggle round ‘a soul which 
appeared to us more precious than any, has 
led Catholic writers secretly to believe that 
a great writer is more valuable in the eyes 
of the Infinite Being than a humble Christian 
in the street. Our mistake was to carry over 
to the plane of Eternity the prestige which 
a fine writer enjoys among men. The 
Church’s complete disdain for novels and 
other trifles by writers ought, however,’to pre- 
pare us for the slightly humiliating mercy 
which will perhaps be accorded literary folk 
on the day when accounts are finally settled. 
On that day, I sometimes imagine that there 
will be no question of our books being 
brought as testimony for or against us; they 
will not even exist in the mind of God, Who 
knows the secrets of our hearts from the in- 
side, and so has no need of those false pieces 
of evidence about ourselves, of those touched- 
up portraits in which we pose—in short, of 
our books. 

“Perhaps Claudel—the author of this crush- 
ing, concise line: “man of letters, assassin 
and prostitute”—perhaps he understands that 
all the priests and all the faithful who pray 
and sutter in secret for the salvation ‘of a 
great writer, and who would not do the same 
tor the chestnut-vendor on the street corner, 
think far too highly of literary people. We 
are in truth brothers of the-actor and, even 
more, of the prostitute, for we lose our own 
personality, put on other people’s, give our- 
selves to the first comer, expose our hearts 
as others do their bodies, and sell ourselves.” 


Here is a typical instance of the. kind 
of shop-talk that today passes for pro- 
found. And yet it is hard to imagine a 
view of writing that could be, especially 
for the young writer, either more de- 
moralizing or more misleading. For:-what 


‘it implies is simply not so. 


Consider, to be exact, the impressions 
which the reader is liable to get from the 
very first sentence or so of this pas- 
sage. Unless I am very much mistaken, 
he is here led to believe that all men 
are equally important “in the eyes of 
God;” that is, that Heaven has no ranks 
amongst its men, even though, for some 
strange reason, it has many ranks 
amongst its angels. Next, because all 
men are equally valuable ‘in ‘thie eyes 
of God, so too are all vocations: the 
study and the edifying presentation of 
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Tue Legion of Mary started out 
in a poor house on a Dublin side street in 
1921. This is the inspiring story of its de- 
velopment into a movement of world-wide 
renown. The seventeen pioneers who united 
in Mary to serve the poor and the sick were 
inspired by the words of Christ’s mother, 
“whatsoever He saith unto you, do ye.” It 
soon became clear to the little band of 
workers that because they had gone in the 
name of Mary, their Mother had helped 
them at every turn. 


The Legion has spread throughout Scotland, 
England, India, Africa, China, and the West 
Indies. An important chapter tells of its 
great accomplishments in America. Its 
workers have established hostels for both 
men and women, assisted in the adminis- 
tration of hospitals, and brought back into 
the arms of Mary thousands of discouraged 
souls who had closed their eyes and hearts 
to spiritual help. 


“As the Legion reaches into every corner of 
the world, to give strength and renewed 
vigor to men and women in distress, so will 
Miss Hallack’s book renew in the minds and 
hearts of her readers the true spirit of 
Christianity—the effort to climb to the 
greatest heights of union with God.” John 
D’ Alton, Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of 
All Ireland. 


With the Imprimatur of the Church $3.00 


LEGION 
of MARY 


Si af by CECILY HALLACK 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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spiritual struggles is no more important, 
finally, than the selling of chestnuts. 
Then, too, there is the suggestion that 
writers, simply as writers, are inevitably 
more secretive and culpable than others 
in believing in their own importance. 

As a natural and commendable re- 
action to being lionized, all this is 
understandable enough; but, for all that, 
it is still dangerous since it is only 
partly true. Thus, if there is a sense 
in which all men may be said to be 
equally important in the eyes of God, 
there is also a sense in which one man 
may be said to be more important than 
another; else why should Our Lord have 
said, “In my Father's house there are 
many mansions?” Nor is it easy to see 
how in God’s plan the giving of spiritual 
guidance can be no more important than 
the selling of chestnuts, however essen- 
tial the selling of chestnuts may be and 
however many saints may be found 
amongst the chestnut vendors. At least, 
when we say that it was more important 
that St. Thomas should have become a 
great teacher than that he should have 
become a chestnut vendor, may we not 
be right? And what does “more impor- 
tant” mean here unless it be “more im- 
portant in the eyes of God as being more 
required by His plan?” 

As for the notion that writers are 
much more culpable and secretive in be- 
lieving in their own importance than 
are others, undoubtedly many of them 
are; but are most of them in fact any 
less conceited than our bankers, our 
statesmen or our scientists. 

It is, of course, a mistake for writers, 
as it is for bankers, statesmen and sci- 
entists, “to carry over to the plane of 
Eternity the prestige which a fine writer 
enjoys among men;” but it is also a 
mistake to undervalue good writing. Cer- 
tainly, the Church does not make this 
mistake, as Mauriac seems to suggest; 
else why did she include in the Bible, 
not a novel, to be sure, but another such 
“trifle,” a play, The Book of Job? And 
why, in the encyclical on the cinema, 
does the Pope commend those who enter 
this art in an apostolic spirit? 

Nor, again, is it true, alas, that “on 
the day when accounts are finally 
settled . . . there will be no question of 
our books being brought as testimony for 
us or against us.” On the contrary, we 
shall be held responsible not only for 


every bit of pornography we may have 





turned out, but also for every failure 
to write as unselfishly, as wisely and as 
well as we could have been expected to 
write. 


The question will not be one concem- 
ing hypocrisy at all—at least, not ‘as that 
word is used here. For in at least two 
ways, a writer can pose without in the 
least being a poseur: he can pose as one 
or another character at need; and he can 
pose as an impartial judge of the whole 
action. Naturally, since, when he writes 
even a novel, he must try to judge things 
as saints would judge them, he must 
try to take the point of view of a saint, 
and in that sense “pose” as a saint. But 
neither in acting as model nor in sitting 
as judge need he be a hypocrite, con- 
cerned with turning out books which are 
“touched up portraits.” Nor is it fair to 
suggest, as does Claudel, that a writer 
must needs be an “assassin and _prosti- 
tute.” Somehow, that description does 
not seem to fit Cervantes, Dante, Sopho 
cles, Gerard Manley Hopkins, Manzoni, 
G. K. Chesterton, Joseph Conrad—or 
even Shakespeare, Sir Walter Scott, ot 
Max Beerbohm. Moreover, the tech: 
nique of fiction writing does not require, 
as Mauriac suggests, that writers give 
themselves to the first comer, expose 
their hearts as others do their bodies, 
and sell themselves. Far from it. The 
great writer does, to be sure, throw 
himself into his part much as does a 
great actor; but that simply means that 
he takes advantage of his powers of 
introspection and of sympathy, not that 
in confecting other personalities—actu: 
ally, making up images of other person 
alities—he “loses his own.” As _ every 
skilled actor knows, there is a vast dif 
ference between losing oneself in a pait 
and losing oneself in the playing of 
part, just as there is between acting and, 
like a salesman or a diplomat, “putting 
on an act.” The performer who 9 
thoroughly loses himself in the part of 
a tragic hero, rather than in the playing 
of that part, that he breaks down and 
weeps will never make his audience 
break down and weep with him; and, 
similarly, the writer who really loses 
himself in his characters gets lost in 


his plot, thus ruining the effect of both 


The error of the whole line of thought 
that we have been examining is that 
a curious kind of spiritual individualism: 
as if all things were to be judged only 


(Continued on page 153) 
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HELENA 


The story of a truly remarkable woman— 
pagan princess, Roman empress, saint 


Hetena, by Evelyn Waugh. Little, 

Brown. 247 pp. $2.75. 

This novel is the re-creation of the life 
of St. Helena, mother of Constantine 
the Great and discover of the True 
Cross. Making no pretense at being his- 
torically exact, except in the general 
outline of his story, Evelyn Waugh con- 
centrates on presenting Helena as a 
great personality living amid the tu- 
multuous forces of her age and search- 
ing for an answer to the questions which 
are ever present in her mind. In this he 
succeeds superbly. Helena, daughter of 
a pagan British king, divorced wife of 
a Roman Emperor, mother of a Roman 
Emperor, and saint, is presented with a 
truly inspiring vividness. 

When the publisher asked him to 
write announcement copy for this novel, 
with typical frankness Waugh wrote: 
“It should not be dismissed as trivial 
merely on account of its brevity, for the 
author has long made compression and 
selection his particular study and he 
here distils what would have occupied 
three volumes of a less industrious 
writer... . Technically this is the most 
ambitious work of a writer who is de- 
voted to- the niceties of his trade.” 

The compression of which Waugh 
speaks requires all of the reader’s at- 
tention: any inattentive reader will at 
times find himself puzzled. Scene and 
mood shift rapidly. Serious, straightfor- 
ward narrative suddenly becomes satire; 
satire gives way to, and at times is 
mingled with, passages of great wis- 
dom. In return for the attention which 
he demands, the author offers such 
skillful writing that most readers will 
find themselves frequently re-reading 
passages from sheer delight. 

The usual pyramid of detail which 
most historical novelists build under the 
impression that’ they are thereby creat- 
ing an authentic background is here 
happily eliminated. Rome is not de- 
sctibed brick by brick, nor is the reader 
given a schematic diagram of the im- 
Perial palace. The reader who shuns 
historical novels because of the doughy 
Masses of detail in most of them need 
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not turn away from Helena because of 
this. 

Frequently the story is told in mod- 
ern idiom. Officers in the army are ser- 
geants or colonels, rather than cen- 
turions. Men and women who suffered 
through the persecutions are members 
of the resistance group, rather than early 
Christian martyrs. The skill with which 
Waugh balances’ this use of modern 
idiom against the use of necessary his- 
torical detail is one of the things which 
gives the book its freshness and vivid- 
ness. 


Some of the most entertaining pass- 
ages occur when Waugh brings his 
story to bear in such a way that the 
foibles of the twentieth century appear 
as clearly as those of the fourth. Thus 
the author has a few things to say about 
plastic religious goods, literary style, 
theology as a parlor game, and the dan- 
ger of indiscriminate basilica building. 

As with most of Waugh’s other books, 
epigrams can be quoted liberally. But 
in Helena the reader will also find pass- 
ages of a richness and beauty that is 
new in Waugh and rare in any writing. 
One of these is Helena’s Epiphany 
prayer to the three kings: 


“ ‘How laboriously you came, taking sights 
and calculating, where the shepherds had run 
barefoot! How odd you looked on the road, 
attended by what outlandish liveries, laden 
with such preposterous gifts! 

“You came at length to the final stage of 


(Continued on page 130) 








forces. 


his relation to God.” 





EVELYN WAUGH while still a relatively unknown 
young writer spent one evening at a party in Paris 
being lionized by a woman who told him, among 
other things, that she considered him one of the two 
great geniuses of the age. The lionizing ceased 
abruptly when the woman learned that the Waugh 
she thought was Alec was in fact Alec’s younger 
brother. Even at that time, however, Waugh was 
the author of three books, one of them a 500 word 
novel written at the age of seven and entitled The 
Curse of the Horse Race. 

Since then Evelyn Waugh has turned out a series 
of books ranging from the satirical Black Mischief, 
in which the “hero” inadvertently eats the “heroine” 
at a cannibal feast, to the biography of the English 
martyr Edmund Campion, for which he was awarded the Hawthornden 
Prize. The latter book is dedicated to Father Martin D’Arcy, S.J., who re- 
ceived Waugh into the Church in 1930. 

With the outbreak of World War II, Waugh became an officer in the 
Royal Marines and later a member of the Commandos. Part of his time in 
service was spent in Yugoslavia where he was assigned to the resistance 


Waugh is a frequent, often upsetting, visitor to the United States. One of 
his trips was an all-expenses-paid-by-Hollywood tour to see if a suitable script 
for filming Brideshead Revisited could be worked out. Brideshead was not 
filmed, but Waugh immortalized his impressions of Los Angeles in his 
macabre The Loved One. He has shared his views on the Church in America 
with the millions of readers of Life, to the great delight of some and the 
almost apoplectic rage of others. Waugh may again appear in Hollywood 
soon, this time to act as adviser for the filming of A Handful of Dust. 

Helena bears out the fact that the once sharp-tongued satirist is following 
the path he set for himself in his reply to Edmund Wilson’s criticism of 
Brideshead Revisited. Waugh said: “In my future books there will be two 
things to make them unpopular: a preoccupation with style and the attempt 
to represent man mor* fully, which, to me, means only one thing, man in 
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Story of Pretender 

To English Throne 

MERCHANT OF THE Ruy, by Alice 
Harwood. Bobbs-Merrill. 447 pp. 
$3.50. . 
Reviewed by Mary L. Dunn 


Rarely these days does one have the 
pleasure of reading a love story—I mean 
a story of real love between a man and 
a woman, love that “looks on tempests 
and is never shaken, but bears it out 
even to the edge of doom.” Such was 
the love of Lady Catherine Gordon for 
her husband, and his for her. Lady 
Catherine was a cousin to King James 
of Scotland, and for a while her husband 
was known as Richard IV of England. 

Most of the action of Merchant of the 
Ruby takes place in England between 
the years 1480 and 1503; there are 
some scenes in Flanders, Burgundy, Ire- 
land and Scotland. The action begins 
during the reign of Edward IV and 
moves on rapidly to the reign of Henry 
VII, to the time when the Merchant of 
the Ruby came from Flanders to Scot- 
land swearing he was Richard IV, true 
King of England. So persuasive was his 
golden voice, so kingly his bearing, so 
convincing his story of his escape from 
the Tower during childhood, that he 
persuaded King James of Scotland to 
help him drive Henry Tudor from the 
throne. Richard married lovely Cather- 
ine Gordon while he was at the Scot- 
tish Court, and together they set out for 
England. From then on, through war, 
fear, disillusionment, captivity at the 
Court of Henry Tudor, their love en- 
dured. 

Merchant of the Ruby is a fine his- 
torical novel with a richly detailed back- 
ground, the sweep of great events, a 
fine awareness of the effects of these 
events on the hearts and minds of the 
individuals who played the leading parts 
in them. The author shows her kings 
as husbands and fathers as well as 
rulers, and her queens aware of their 
duty to the state but none the less sub- 
ject. to the emotions of mothers. There 
is deceit, intrigue, murder, and there is 
also love, fidelity, remorse and a hope 
of forgiveness for evil deeds. I am happy 
to add that there is no exploitation of 
brutality or sexuality. 
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Panoramic View 
Of Italian History 
THe Mitt on tue Po, by Riccardo 

Bacchelli. Pantheon. 591 pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 
The Mill on the Po is the translation of 
the first two volumes of a trilogy cover- 
ing Italian history from 1812 to 1917. 
The translation concludes at the year 
1872. Although an introductory note 
indicates that some historical detail has 
been omitted from the English version, 
enough remains to overbalance the nar- 
rative. Bacchelli is obviously a very 
gifted writer, capable of sharp, humor- 
ous character delineation, and with a 
real love and understanding of the 
peasants of whom he writes; but none 
of the characters ever becomes more im- 
portant than the panorama of Italian 
history which is the everpresent back- 
ground of th __ story. 

The outstanding figure of the narra- 
tive is Lazzaro Scacerni, who, while a 
youthful soldier in Napoleon’s army 
during the retreat from Moscow, is be- 
queathed a treasure of jewels stolen 
from a church by a fellow soldier who 
is a fallen-away priest. Scacerni eventu- 
ally uses the treasure to purchase a float- 
ing mill on the River Po, and there he 
spends the rest of his life, combatting 
flood, famine, and the depredations of 
the smugglers and outlaws who over- 
run the countryside. His marriage in 
middle age to the lovely Dosolina re- 


Riccardo Bacchelli: A permanent place 
in Italian literature. 








sults in one son—repulsive, money- 
grubbing Giuseppe, who scorns his 
father's profession and becomes a grain- 
broker involved in many shady deals. 
Giuseppe’s marriage to the strong 
minded female miller, Cecilia, is surely 
one of the most amazing and unro 
mantic in modern fiction. 

For his masterly presentation of Italy's 
history from the aftermath of Napo- 
leon’s conquest to its unification under 
the “liberal” government of the King- 
dom of Italy in the 1870's, Bacchelli will 
undoubtedly gain a permanent place in 
Italian literature. Apparently a devout 
Catholic, he is careful to give the Papal 
government credit for anything good it 
initiated, but also brings to light ‘some 
abuses which aggravated the anti-clerical 
feeling already stimulated by the lead- 
ers of the French Revolution. Whether 
or not the episode of a priest who vio 
lated the seal of the confessional to in- 
form the Papal authorities of a threat. 
ened conspiracy is based on fact, it is 
impossible for me to say. 

The frankness of the language in gen: 
eral, and graphic descriptions of such 
unpleasant subjects as a cholera epi 
demic and a gluttonous banquet will 
lessen the appeal of the book for the 
squeamish, but there is no_ instance 
where details are deliberately-stressed for 
sensational effect. The whole atmo 
sphere of the tale is one of deep sim 
cerity, and there is an Undset-like 
quality in the presentation of Lazzaro’ 
sins and his humble repentance. Bac 
chelli has an endearingly old-fashioned 
habit of making occasional asides to the 
reader, as in his long digression while 
describing the siege of Bologna to im 
form us that his grandmother gave birth 


to his father while this battle was going & 


on! 


Rise of a Tycoon 
Cuampion Roan, by Frank Tilsley: 

Julian Messner. 563 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Priscilla Witt 
This, according to the publisher, is @ 
novel “in the grand tradition.” It surely 
is a big book, and there are lots of chat 
acters, many of them likeable and many 
of them entertaining. But that is about 
all there is to it. 

The story follows Jonathan Brigg 
from the time he was a ragged 12-year 
old, delivering newspapers, until he a 
tains wealth and local prestige, chi 
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by means of luck, a shrewd understand- 
ing of human nature and “good (shady) 
business’ sense. The bulk of the book 
js a pedestrian account of his specula- 
tions in stock, dealings in real estate and 
other business transactions—all down to 
the last and least detail. 

Evenly spaced throughout the book 
are three cheap affairs of marital in- 
fidelity. These clearly are tossed in for 
variety; but they also seem to be taken 
for granted as part of a full and well- 
rounded life. 


Brilliant Lawyer and 

Successful Failure 

Tue Lecacy oF GasriEL Marre, by 
Marie L. Nowinson. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Croft. 311 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Edmund J]. Cockell 


For writing this character study novel, 
Marie L. Nowinson was awarded the 
$10,000 Christopher Award for fiction. 
Into the writing of The Legacy of 
Gabriel Martel, Mrs. Nowinson put five 
years of work; two of those years, under 
the direction of one of her four lawyer 
brothers, she read law in preparation for 
this story. 

Gabriel Martel was a brilliant lawyer 
with a strong desire for justice, a suc- 
cessful failure. Martel rose from the 
obscure background of an orphan to be- 
come a lawyer in the Midwestern city 
of Lakeside. Not only was he honest, 
stubborn, loyal and sympathetic to un- 
fortunates, but he tried, without com- 
promise, to apply the ethics and prin- 
ciples of Christianity in his legal prac- 
tice and daily life. 

Because the modest, gray-eyed, un- 
selfish lawyer spent a lifetime fighting 
big-business lawyers and politicians, he 
failed to gain the human recognition 
and financial rewards that he so richly 
deserved. Despite the affection of clients 
and some outstanding victories at court, 
he failed according to the standards of 
a materialistic society. 

Chris, his eldest son, brought him 
much grief; Carroll, a younger son, fav- 
ored a rich Uncle John; and his daugh- 
ter, Jean, failed him, too. But his young- 
est son, Aluin, and Brewster, an old 
lawyer under whom Martel served his 
apprenticeship, loved and believed in 

im. 

Finally accepting without self-pity his 
failure to achieve his worldly ambitions 
as God’s will, Martel was rewarded with 
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Mark Van Doren: The unseen aspects and 
the ghostly motives and memories. 


the “conviction of the reality of God 
and the deep inner happiness that ac- 
companied the surrender of his will.” 

Mrs. Nowinson’s craftsmanship has 
fashioned a good story with modern 
people, an authentic legal background 
and a great Christian theme. 


Intrigue and Romance 


Tue Propicat Heart, by Susan Ertz. 
Harper. 305 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 


Medwin Blair, an English war widow 
with a small daughter, is in need of a 
job that will enable her to support her- 
self, her daughter, an irresponsible fa- 
ther who believes he is a great inventor, 
and an invalid mother. She finds what 
she considers the ideal job as secretary to 
two wealthy women. For the first time in 
her life she has security, peace and a 
pleasant little apartment of her own 
on their estate. But almost at once, be- 
cause of their secret hatred and fear 
of each other, her two neurotic employ- 
ers begin to weave a web of intrigue 
around Medwin that exasperates and 
frightens her. She knows that they had 
badgered their former secretary into a 
nervous breakdown, and she seems 
headed in the same direction until she 
discovers how to cope with both women. 

Romance is woven into the intrigue 
when Medwin falls in love with a mar- 
ried man, the nephew of one of her em- 
ployers. She handles this situation quite 
well, except for one episode which is 
treated with restraint by the author. 


Adults will find this book entertaining. 


Uncommon Stories 
Of Common People 


Tue SuHort Strorres oF Marx Van 
Doren. Abelard Press. 349 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 


It is not often nowadays that the market 
receives a volume of short fiction so 
packed with sound writing and integrity 
of purpose. These stories remind me of 
Chekov at his best: they portray com- 
mon people, their ordinary and at the 
same time deeply moving lives, loves, 
hopes and hates. They range over a 
wide period of time, from our Civil War 
days down to yesterday, and a wide 
territory from Illinois to New England, 
to Central Europe. 

Some of the tales have been published 
before, “The Watchman” winning an 
O. Henry prize; others appear here for 
the first time. They show a grave pre- 
occupation with the unseen aspects of a 
man’s life, and the ghostly motives and 
memories that work in the human mind, 
reappearing long after they might be 
presumed to be forgotten. 

“Big Enough for a Horse” is a beauti- 
fully told tale about the flowering of a 
young girl’s first love and its reward. In 
“A Wild Wet Place” the memory of a 
very old man is penetrated. Some tales 
like “Satan’s Best Girl” border upon the 
supernatural, others come direct from 
city streets. The agonies of shame and 
indecision occasionally suffered by nerv- 
ous children are laid bare in “Dollar 
Bill,” and the story called “Strange Girl” 
is an incisive sermon to complacent 
Christians. 

Mark Van Doren is a great writer; 
he has the capacity to feel with his 
characters and the people about whom 
he writes are not merely subjects under 
a scalpel, but warm living persons whom 
we can know. The terrible or startling 
experiences of life are things we brace 
ourselves against, but against the deadly 
evenness of every day there is little de- 
fense and it is just in the interpretation 
of these small yet significant events that 
Mark Van Doren is expert. I find this 
a beautiful book, one that can be read 
again and again. It is a pleasure to 
recommend it. 





The attempt to speak without speak- 
ing any particular language is not more 
hopeless than the attempts to have a 
religion that shall be no religion in par- 


ticular. —George Santayana 
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The Unusual Career 
Of Francis MacNutt 


House ON THE Sanps, by John L. Bonn. 
Doubleday. 310 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 


This is the account of an unusual and 
important American, Francis MacNutt, 
who came from Richmond, Indiana. 
Educated at Exeter and Harvard, he 
later traveled abroad where he associ- 
ated with the London of Oscar Wilde 
and the Rome of the Black Society. It 
was in the latter city that he was re- 
ceived into the Roman Catholic Church 
on Easter Sunday, 1883. From that time 
on he was a man of destiny, his field 
the worlds of religion, politics and inter- 
national diplomacy. 


The factual listing of MacNutt’s 
travels and experiences would amaze 
anyone. During a trip to Mexico he 
became involved unwittingly in an im- 
perialistic plot directed by the ill-fated 
Abbe Fischer. MacNutt’s decision to dis- 
entangle himself from the incredible 
situation that arose was prompted by his 
deep interest in the mystic, Father 
Kenelm Vaughan. In his company he 
went to Europe believing that he was 
destined for the priesthood. He ad- 
vanced almost to the threshold of ordina- 
tion when he was able to convince Pope 
Leo XIII that he had been mistaken 
about his vocation. The Holy Father 
permitted him to withdraw from the 
Academia and then made him a papal 
emissary to the nunciatures of Brussels 
and Paris. 


This appointment was the prelude to 
the future career of Francis MacNutt, 
scholar and statesman. After his subse- 
quent return to his home land he won 
the confidence of Secretary of State 
Blaine and served during his term of 
office as a minor diplomat in Constantin- 
ople, Madrid and Paris. Then a change 
in the administration in Washington 
terminated this phase of his life. His 
marriage with a fellow American and 
his appointment as a papal chamberlain 
followed. Enough for any one man sure- 
ly. But the crowning achievement of 
his brilliant career came when he helped 
frame the Concordat that established 
the independent Vatican State. In an 
unforgettable scene Pope Benedict XV 
imparted the papal benediction to his 
friend and acclaimed him “the liberator 
of the papacy from captivity.” 
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On many counts this is a good book. 
But it might have been a much better 
one. It is often labored and cumbersome. 
This reviewer believes that the novel is 
not the artistic form best fitted to the 
presentation of the wealth of material 
which Father Bonn had at his disposal. 
She views with respect the amount of 
research that preceded the writing of 
this story, but despite this his work as 
a narrative lacks sprightliness and mo- 
bility. The early chapters are slow znd 
heavy, and the later, though vitally in- 
teresting as to content, are to be classi- 
fied more as a treatise or work of exposi- 
tion. 


It is to be regretted that House on the 
Sands could not have been dissociated 
entirely from all fictional aspects. Had 
this been done its value would be com- 
mensurate with the labor that has gone 
into it. 


London Attacked 

By African Invaders 

SHapows oF Ecstasy, by Charles Wil- 
liams. Pellegrini and Cudahy. 260 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


Charles Williams died in his native 
England in 1945. He had acquired a 
small coterie of admirers for his poetry, 
criticism and fiction. Among his sponsors 
were C. S. Lewis and T. S. Eliot. 
Shadows of Ecstasy is one of the three 
or four titles that have been published 
posthumously. Like its predecessors, 
Shadows of Ecstasy will appeal to a 
limited audience. Its plot is too bizarre, 
its style too involved, its theme too un- 
usual to attract or hold a large American 
public. 

In this book Williams goes to the 
heart of things, the great struggle be- 
tween Good and Evil. Shadows of 
Ecstasy tells the story of how the self- 
satisfied lives of present day Londoners 
are set askew by an invasion from Africa. 
The attack aims to achieve the freedom 
of the black peoples and the ‘restoration 
of Africa on the basis of logic, art and 
the conquest of death. The leader of this 
attack is Nigel Considine, a man of 
sinister European origins, who is 200 
years old. 

Roger Ingram, a sophisticated profes- 
sor of literature, is carried away by Con- 
sidine’s philosophy. Inkamasi, king of 
the Zulus, is under the unholy sway of 





Considine, even to the extent of syh 
mitting to death to further Considine’s 
fantastic scheme to overcome death. 

Sir Bernard, retired surgeon, serves 
as spokesman for Western paganism, a 
foil for the mysterious paganism of 
Considine and his crew. Caithness is the 
Anglican minister who occasionally 
serves up a dish of diluted Christianity, 
To his credit it must be said he TeCOg- 
nizes Considine’s doctrine for the satanic 
force that it is. 


The threat of African victory, the 
sway of Considine is shattered when one 
of his lieutenants kills him in an at 
tempt to escape with a rich cache of 
jewels. 

Shadows of Ecstasy is a daring excur 
sion into the realm of the unusual and 
the incredible. Undoubtedly the book 
is symbolic. Williams works on the 
theme that modern paganism, a culture 
and apotheosis of the intellect, has been 
joined in conflict with a primitive pagan- 
ism sired by Satan himself. Inherently 
the latter is far stronger. More by in 
ference than by direct expression, author 
Williams urges a return to complete 
love and faith in the supernatural les 
evil overwhelm the good. 


Adventure in Europe™ 
Torcu For A Dark Journey, by Liond 


Shapiro. Doubleday. 273 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 


A small town, 19 miles inside France 
from the Belgian border, is the setting 
for this novel. An American oil mag 
nate’s endeavors to secure the escape 
a famous scientist from Prague, in orde 
that his Texas oil fields may benefit by 
the Czech’s talents, provide the back 
ground for the melodramatic plot which 
involves a New York newspaperman; 
Moussia, the Czech’s attractive daugh 
ter; Nikolai Endor, a relentless purst 
ing Communist, and among other mot 
or less colorful characters, a Hungarian 
adventurer and his profligate mistress 


It seems unfortunate that a_ gifted 
writer, as Lionel Shapiro evidently 
cannot find people with cleaner minds 
to write about than are gathered t 
gether in this book. Torch for a Datk 
Journey is described as a novel of action 
and idealism. There isn’t too much a 
tion, and less idealism. The reader feel 
that the story was written with Holly: 
wood’s requirements foremost in mi 
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Religious Persecutions 

In Elizabethan England 

Tupor LINDERGROUND, by Denis Mead- 
ows. Devin-Adar. 365 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by J]. C. Lehane, C.M. 


The theme of this novel is the persecu- 
tion of Catholics in England under 
Queen Elizabeth. Its hero is Hugh 
Rampling, a lapsed Catholic, who has 
not, however, gone so far as to take the 
Oath of Supremacy to Elizabeth as 
Head of the Church. Hugh becomes a 
secret agent for Sir Francis Walsingham, 
Principal Secretary to Elizabeth and also 
the Chief of her secret service of spies. 
A brilliant future opens before young 
Rampling. Walsingham looks upon him 
as a son rather than an agent, and 
Walsingham’s charming daughter falls 
completely in love with him. 

Then in the dead of night at an Eng- 
lish' inn Hugh accidentally meets Father 
Robert Persons, a famous Jesuit mission- 
ary then hiding in England and very 
much wanted by Walsingham and the 
Queen’s Council. Instead of turning 
him over to the government, however, 
Rampling falls under the spell of the 
priest's personality and is soon after re- 
ceived back into the Church. Hugh is 
now forced to quit Walsingham’s serv- 
ice and, instead of a brilliant diplomat, 
he becomes a lay helper or conductor of 


fugitive priests. Eventually he is caught, 
but is saved from torture and death 
through the intercession of Walsing- 
am. 


Tudor Underground should be recom- 
mended reading for all Catholics to 
show them how much their ancestors in 
the faith suffered under Elizabeth 
Tudor. But since it is primarily a novel, 
it must be judged on that basis. As such 
it is a careful piece of craftsmanship 
with the plot well thought out and the 
main characters, at least, alive and real, 
especially Hugh and the diabolical lady 
Giulia, who pretends to be a devout 
Catholic, but is really a Walsingham 
spy. 

What is even more important Tudor 
Underground touches upon the central 
problem of this period. Were the Catho- 
lic martyrs executed for treason or for 
religion? This question became especial- 
ly acute after 1570 when Pope St. Pius 
V declared Elizabeth excommunicate 
and Catholics absolved from her allegi- 
ance. Because of this, too many non- 
Catholic textbooks glibly state that 
Catholics were killed as traitors only. 
Meadows, as well as Evelyn Waugh in 
his life of Blessed Edmund Campion, 
makes it pretty clear that these martyr- 
doms were judicial murders because of 
the victims’ religion. 





Story of Joe Hill 
And the “Wobblies” 


THe PREACHER AND THE SLAvE, by 
Wallace Stegner. Houghton, Mifflin. 
403 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 


O.F.M.Cap. 


This is the story of Joseph Hillstrom, 
known in the years of the first world 
war as Joe Hill, song writer, radical, 
and martyr in the eyes of thousands of 


“Wobblies” throughout the world. 


Joseph Hillstrom was the illegitimate 
son of a Swedish seamstress. He left 
Sweden for the sea and ended on the 
West coast of America, half migrant 
worker and half bum. He wrote radical 
thymes to old tunes, joined the I.W.W. 
in their most active era, and found a 
career writing labor lyrics, drawing car- 
toons, and organizing for the One Big 
Union. He died in Utah, executed for 
the murder of two men in a small store 


tobbery. 
Ocroper-NovemsBer, 1950 


Many authors of this kind of histori- 
cal fiction find themselves cramped by 
the facts. With Mr. Stegner it is the 
reverse. His book is dull where he had 
least facts with which to work and 
grows in vividness and interest where 
the records were evidently most com- 
plete. Thus the book starts slowly, and 
the reader wonders whether the single, 
out-of-place, sallacious incident in the 
first chapters was not put there at the 
request of an editor to spice a pauper’s 
porridge. 

In the second half of the novel we 
have more substantial fare. There Mr. 
Stegner does a masterful job of analyz- 
ing the would-be martyr, of molding 
all Joe Hill’s inconsistencies into one 
credible character, and at the same time 
building up suspense by the sheer in- 
tensity of his writing. 

It is a good book, if you like this 
sort of book and if the “spiced” por- 
ridge does not persuade you to leave 
the table before the meat is served. 


Woman of the World 
And Some of Her Friends 


PurpLe Passace, by Emily Hahn. 
Doubleday. 268 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Francis E. Moran 


In Purple Passage Emily Hahn recounts 
the picturesque adventures of Aphra 
Behn, England’s first professional 
woman of letters, during the years 
which preceded her career as a writer. 
By concentrating mainly on the decade 
1660-1670, she has been able to achieve 
compactness and unity of tone. 


Bored and frustrated by her position 
of dependence in Uncle Johnson’s home, 
Aphra Amis yearns for emancipation 
and adventure. The opportunity seems 
to offer when she meets Will Scot, re- 
publican intelligencer and fascinating 
man of the world. Aphra becomes his 
mistress and accompanies him first to 
Rotterdam, later to Surinam in the New 
World, where Aphra interests herself in 
the cause of negro slavery. Deserting 
Scot, whose fascination has worn thin, 
she marries Haunce Behn, whom in 
turn she leaves to return with Scot to 


Holland. 
A visit to England brings Aphra an 


acquaintance with the colorful world 
of the theatre and with John Hoyle, 
but she refuses a liaison with him until 
she has repaid her obligations to Scot. 
To do this she tries to obtain his pardon 
from the English government by acting 
in concert with him to procure military 
secrets from the Dutch. The plan final- 
ly fizzles and Aphra, deeply in debt, 
returns to England, where she is rescued 
by Hoyle, whose mistress she now be- 
comes. The narrative closes with an ac- 
count of her first dramatic success, The 
Forc’d Marriage. 

Undoubtedly the most absorbing part 
of the book is that dealing with Suri- 
nam, where the author suggests skill- 
fully the lush loveliness and terror of 
tropical nature, a background against 
which we are made to see in the tragedy 
of the noble slave Caesar what man 
can make of man. If the narrative flat- 
tens out at all, it is in those last chapters, 
which recount the activities of Scot and 


Aphra as spies. 





A novelist has no business with types; 
they are the property of economists and 
politicians and advertisers and the other 
professional bores of our period. 

Evelyn Waugh 
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New Grail Publications 


@ SPIRITUAL DIRECTION by Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D. $2.00. 
“Spiritual Direction fills a need that has never before been adequately 
met.” Paul Hallet in The Register. 


@ THE HOLY RULE OF ST. BENEDICT. This is one of “The Great Books 


Foundation” for the Fifth Year series. Besides the text of The Rule of 
St. Benedict there is a brief biographical sketch, a summary of The 
Rule, the Sermon preached by Pope Pius XII on St. Benedict, and 
A Rule for Oblates based on St. Benedict’s Rule. Cloth binding $2.00. 
Paper binding $1.00. 

“We must make a remark in passing on the beauty of this volume, 
everything about it speaks of dignity and refinement.” Catholic Monthly 
Review. 


@ OUR LADY’S TINKER by Marie Chaminade. $1.25. 
For the middle and upper grades. Father Chaminade is the founder 


of the Marianists who teach in many high schools in America. Illustrated 
by Gedge Harmon. 


COMING PUBLICATIONS 


@ SUSANNA MARY BEARDSWORTH by Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D. 
$3.50. For the past thirty years there has been living in our country a 
modern mystic whose life, conversion, and mysticism are described in 
this book. To be published in November. 


® SKETCH ME, BERTA HUMMEL! by Sister M. Gonsalva Wiegand, 
O.S.F. $3.50. 
This is a biography of Berta Hummel who is so famous for her pictures 
and figures of children. Illustrated with many photographs of both 
Berta and her work. To be published in November. 


® GREGORIAN CHANT ANALYZED AND STUDIED by Marie Pierik. 
; $3.50. 
The noted authority on the teaching of Gregorian Chant and author 
of The Spirit of Gregorian Chant and also of The Song of the Church 
has written this work on the study and analysis of the Chant. Illustrated. 
To be published in November. 


@ OUR LADY’S SLAVE by Mary Fabyan Windeatt. $2.50. 
Now in our times there is a manifestation of great devotion arising to 
the honor of Our Blessed Mother. One of the perfections of this devotion 
is called “True Devotion” originated by St. Louis Grignion de Montfort. 
This book tells the story of his life and of “True Devotion.” To be 
published in November. 


® DRUMS OF DESTINY by Harold William Sandberg. $1.50. 
This is the story of Kateri Tekakwitha, the Lily of the Mohawks. 
It is as thrilling a story of the Indians as any by the secular authors. 


@ PRINCE DIMITRI’S MOUNTAINEERS by Sister M. Fides Glass. $2.25. 
The author of The Prince Who Gave Away His Gold now tells the 
story of those wonderful people of the mountains in Pennsylvania for 
whom Prince Gallitzin gave up his title of nobility and his wealth in 
order to be a missionary priest. To be published in November. 


Order from GRAIL PUBLICATIONS, ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA or your Bookstore 
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Synagogue in Manhattan 
Srar oF Grass, by Ann Birstein. Dodd, 

Mead. 273 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Anne Cyr 
The locale of this story is a synagogue 
in Manhattan. Fay Rosen, a young sec- 
retary, comes to work for Rabbi Wax 
who has spent most of his life and 
energies in building up what he calls 
“my synagogue.” Fay falls in love with 
good-looking Harry Wax, young brother 
of the rabbi. 

Orphaned at an early age, Harry has 
been raised by his brother and his wife, 
Celia. Like the synagogue, he has been 
made into a prop for the inordinate 
pride and vanity of the rabbi. From 
childhood he has been taught to think 
of himself as “the rabbi’s brother,” and 
any thought of personal worth has been 
subtly discouraged. Talented in many 
ways, he makes brilliant starts which 
end in weak fizzles. 

Contributing to the story interest are 
Polarfskys, Fannie, huge in bulk and 
great of heart, and Mordecai, gentle, 
learned Jewish scholar and the most 
deeply religious member of the con- 
gregation. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the 
author has somewhat marred her well 
wrought, warmly human story by caus 
ing Mordecai to commit suicide in a 
fit of despair. 

Worthy of note is Miss Birstein’ 
colorful and vivid description of the 
ancient ceremonies in the synagogue, 
commemorating the religious holidays 
of the Jews. 

This is Miss Birstein’s first novel and 
it is the winner of the 1948 Dodd, 
Mead Literary Fellowship Award. 


New York’s Finest 
SicnaL Tuirty-Two, by McKinley 


Kantor. Random House. 370 pp: 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Clare Powers 


A policeman’s lot, as everyone knows, is 
not a happy one. What everyone doesnt 
know about a policeman, however, is 
that he is an unconscionable dullard 
whose conversation sounds like selected 
readings from a lavatory wall; that he 
is an emotional primitive whose private 
life resembles that of the finest spect 
mens to be found in any zoologi 

exhibit, and that his steadfast devotion 
to duty is motivated at bottom by the 
realization that police work offers an ur 
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rivalled opportunity to “see everything.” 
Oh, yes—he is, also, apparently a Catho- 
lic. 

At least that’s the way McKinlay 
Kantor depicts the cops with whom he 
is principally concerned in this novel of 
life in the New York police depart- 
ment’s twenty-third precinct, to whose 
personnel the book is dedicated. The 
author, too, is presumably familiar with 
his subject, for his research is said to 
have been done first-hand under a 
unique working arrangement with the 
Manhattan police. 

If Mr. Kantor’s reporting is sound 
and Gotham’s bluecoats are really as 
drab as all this, they are hardly fitting 
subject matter for a novel. If his report- 
ing is unsound, he simply flunks on two 
counts. But either way it’s the reader 
who suffers. 


Warped and Deranged 

THe THousaNnp Deatus oF Mr. 
SMALL, by Gerald Kersh. Doubleday. 
377 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 


It gives me no pleasure to introduce Mr. 
Charles Small, son of I. Small who had 
been Yisroel Schumulowitz until he met 
and married Millie Moss. ‘Millie’s 
family willed that “Schumulowitz” be 
compressed to the more acceptable 
“Small,” and that Small, a cobbler, 
should retail shoes in Mayfair. The so- 
called story, developed through the flash- 
back method, depends on the spectacle 
of the Galician Jew Schumulowitz sac- 
ticing his trade, even his identity, to 
satisfy the false demands of others. From 
this results his hectic life with Millie 
and, eventually, the warped personalities 
of his children, Priscilla and the neurotic 
Charles. 

The author choses to dwell upon the 
abnormal, degraded elements of society 
that he may resort to gutter-realism of 
the most obscene, objectionable type. 
This is the work of a limited imagina- 
tion unable to rise above the natural 
functions. The whole book stands under 
continual fire from a moral point of 
view. It echoes an outlook on life that 
is warped and deranged, and would be 
dangerous reading for the impression- 
able mind. The language is always de- 
plorable and there are many objection- 


able passages. The ash can is too good 
for it. 


Octosrr-Novemssr, 1950 


Fantasy of Cats 


THe ABANDONED, by Paul Gallico. 
Knopf. 307 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Alan F. Turner 
The Abandoned is a kindly fantasy 


about a boy who, after a serious acci- 
dent, finds himself transformed, in the 
dream world of his coma, into a pure 
white tomcat. As a stray in the terrify- 
ingly strange city of London, he nearly 
dies at first but is befriended by an af- 
fectionate tabby who coaches him in the 
ways of survival. Their experiences to- 
gether provide a commentary on the 
foibles and graces of humanity which, 
while not probing very deeply, is com- 
passionate and readable. Such a theme 
in the hands of a less capable writer than 
Paul Gallico might have been cloyingly 
sentimental. But The Abandoned is a 
suspenseful story in which comedy and 
pathos are deftly combined. 

The boy, Peter Brown, and the tabby, 
Jennie Baldrin, are creatures in a similar 
predicament. Both have, in a sense, been 
abandoned. Peter is the son of a colonel 
frequently away on duty and a beautiful 
young woman whose social engagements 
leave her little time for her son. Jennie 
has become bitter about people since her 
child mistress deserted her. But in the 
course of' the novel both successfully 
come to terms with the world. In a series 
of alternately amusing and pathetic ad- 
ventures, they experience kindness and 
indifference. They disappoint the lonely 
affection of an old man, and they stow- 
away on a ship for Glasgow manned by 
one of the strangest crews of eccentrics 
in recent fiction. 


Unfortunately, neither Jennie nor 
Peter are more than mildly interesting 
characters. But the story interest, and 
the conclusion of the novel, the point at 
which most fantasies break down, is not 
disappointing. 


Embarrassing Corpse 


Tue Trousie wit Harry, by J. Tre- 
vor Story. Macmillan. 121 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Edward J. Cawley 


The trouble with Harry was that he was 
dead. Since he died under peculiar cir- 
cumstances it was most embarrassing to 
the residents of the small English sub- 
division where he had the poor taste to 
die for his corpse to be kicking about 
as it was. 

The characters in the book are an in- 
teresting lot, and at times the reader 


suspects that at any moment they will 
all step back into the looking glass from 
which their Alice-in-Wonderland flavor 
leads you to believe they have come. 
The English people are alleged to 
possess an attitude of detachment, and 
this characteristic is indeed played to 
the hilt. 

The author has a pixyish sense of 
humor and the book, though a short 
one, has more than its share of chuckles. 
Much of the humor, however, is on the 
earthy side, and the morality—or rather, 
amorality—displayed is somewhat dis- 
concerting. 


Siberian Tundra 
Toyon, by Nicholas Kalashnikoff. Har- 
per. 246 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Sister Leo Gonzaga, 

S.C.L. 
Nicholas Kalashnikoff begins his en- 
chanting adventure story with his “in- 
voluntary journey from Central Russia 
to Northern Siberia,” then wisely steps 
aside to permit Guran, a Tungus, to 
narrate the unusual story of Toyon, a 
dog of the north. To the home of Guran, 
Toyon brought good-will and prosperity. 
The device of the flashback gives the 
story all the charm and reality of a 
primitive tale, and yet enables the 
author to reveal, at a time when man’s 
inhumanity to man is most evident, that 
the courage and loyalty of a dog can 
shame the pusillanimity of man. 

With the author’s native land, Siberia, 
its locale, and the conquering of the 
tundra its theme, the story graphically, 
historically and humanly reveals the rich 
and rewarding lives of the people. With 
sincerity, devotion and telling detail the 
author permits his reader to be a part of 
the domestic life, to share the games, to 
warm himself at the fire, to be a witness 
to the schemes of the evil-doer. The 
weather is the “stupid cow.” “You never 
know when she’s going to kick and upset 
the milk-pail.” “The wind is a great 
drunken giant raging over the tundra.” 

When the tale has been completed 
the author continues his “involuntary 
journey,” but with what a difference! 
His spirit has been renewed. He sees 
life whole. Still he admits that it took 
him many years to understand what 
Guran had meant when he said, “Death 
is only a bridge from one life to an- 
other.” And with a still skeptical mind 
the author adds, “A primitive faith or a 
profound truth? No one can say!” 
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Americans in Rome 
Tue Roman Sprinc oF Mrs. Stone, by 


Tennessee Williams. New Directions. 
148 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph Seton 


Two things stand out to impress the 
reader of The Roman Spring of Mrs. 
Stone, Tennessee Williams’ first novel: 
one, material for a short story is here 
stretched out and called a novel; and 
two, for a piece of writing done by an 
author who is primarily a playwright, it 
contains surprisingly little action. 

Mrs. Stone, a fading great-beauty and 
former actress, is in Rome shortly after 
the death of her millionaire husband. 
Here she finds herself drawn to Conte 
Paolo, a young Roman dandy who is 
interested in Mrs. Stone’s money. Mrs. 
Stone, still remembering the days of her 
not-too-distant triumphs, trys to keep 
from throwing herself at Paolo’s feet; 
Paolo, because he is young, handsome 
and Roman, is rather impatient with her 
because she does not succumb. Finally 
they both find the situation intolerable. 
Paolo goes off to fascinate a young 
American movie star and Mrs. Stone, 
after momentarily slipping in her de- 
termination not to debase herself before 
Paolo, prepares to receive the favors of 
a poverty-struck young Italian who has 
been following her for days. 

The setting of this novel, post-war 
Rome suffering under the invasion of 
fashionable Americans, is new as far as 
American novels go, but the theme, the 
degeneration of a moral bankrupt, is 
not and the details selected to portray 
the degeneration seem to be selected 
more for their shock value than for their 
explicitness. 


Florida Bobcat 

Tue Wanoo Bosoat, by Joseph Whar- 
ton Lippincott. Lippincott. 207 pp. 
$2.50. 
Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 


The Wahoo is a section of wild swamp- 
land in the interior of Florida, and the 
“hero” of the book is a magnificent 
bobcat known as the Tiger. As exciting 
as any adventure story are the Tiger's 
experiences. Many times this-king of 
the swampland has to fight wild hogs, 
dogs, a panther and an-ugly crocodile 
known in the swamp as “Old Bull.” 
Two families live on the edge of the 
Wahoo. Bill Henry, his wife and small 
son Sammy; and Andy Rogers and his 
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three half-grown sons. Sammy, who 
loves the woods and the swamp, and 
has no fear of the wild life, befriends 
the Tiger after the fierce animal saves 
the small boy from an attack by a wild 
hog. The Rogers family, suspecting the 
Tiger of stealing their hogs, are deter- 
mined to shoot him, and this creates a 
feud between the two families. 


All of these adventures are told in a 
simple, direct way that is taut with sus- 
pense. All of the animals are endowed 
with special characteristics that make 
them as individualistic as the human 
characters. 

There is an exciting forest fire, a flood 
and a vivid account of the effect on 
both animals and humans of draining 
the Wahoo by building a canal through 


it. Here is how “progress” manages to 





destroy some of the most beautiful and 
interesting of God's creations. 

Among the book’s beautiful illustra. 
tions is a map of the Wahoo section, 
This is one of those rare books that will 
interest every member of the family, 
from toddler to grandparent. 


College Football 
ProFEssor Foporski, by Robert Lewis 
Taylor. Doubleday. 250 pp. $2.75. 
College football which has long needed 
a going over gets it at the hands of The 
New Yorker's Robert Taylor. Sometimes 
ribald, sometimes strained, but fre. 
quently very funny, this is just the anti- 
dote to be prescribed for the balding, 
middle-aged alumni enthusiast. It should 
take some of the rah-rah out of him. 


D.J.H. 





HELENA 


(Continued from page 123) 


your pilgrimage and the great star stood still 
above you. What did you do? You stopped 
to call on King Herod. Deadly exchange of 
compliments in which there began that un- 
ended war of mobs and magistrates against 
the innocent! 


“*Yet you came, and were not turned 
away. You too found room before the manger. 
Your gifts were not needed, but they were 
accepted and put carefully by, for they were 
brought with love. In that new order of 
charity that had just come to life, there was 
room for you, too. You were not lower in the 
eyes of the holy family than the ox or the ass. 


“You are my especial patrons,’ said Helena, 
‘and patrons of all late-comers, of all who 
have a tedious journey to make to the truth, 
of all who through politeness make them- 
selves partners in guilt, of all who stand in 
danger by reason of ‘their talents . . . 


“For His sake who did not reject your 
curious gifts, pray always for all the learned, 
the oblique, the delicate. Let them not be 
quite forgotten at the Throne of God when 
the simple come into their kingdom.’ ” 


To write of individual passages or 
points of style, however, and not of the 
spirit of the book is to risk misrepresent- 
ing it. What Waugh has done in this 
book is to say: Here is the fourth cen- 
tury. To those keen enough to see it, the 
Roman Empire is crumbling. No one 
believes in the ancient gods, and the 
immortal Emperors are quite regularly 
dispatched by the swords of their re- 
bellious troops. At this moment, when 
all the world is looking for something to 
believe in, Christianity comes out of 
the catacombs and is recognized by the 


Emperor as one of the state religions. 
Whereas it was once considered foolish 
and foolhardy to be a Christian, it is now 
considered sensible and even fashion- 
able. As all the world flocks to the 
Church, everyone has his own idea 
about what the Church is and should 
do. The whole thing has to be modem- 
ized, according to some, and brought up 
to date, or how can the more sophisti 
cated type of mind be expected to ac 
cept it? At this moment in history the 
blunt, direct Helena goes off to find 
what has practically been forgotten by 
the Christian world, the True Cross. 
And by so doing “above all the babble 
of her age and ours, she makes one 
blunt assertion. And there alone is 
Hope.” 

In detailing the character of this re 
markable woman, Waugh says all of 
this. And because he is a great artist he 
says it without ever turning away from 
the business of telling his story. Helena 
grows and matures, physically and 
mentally, through the pages of the book. 
A saint and an age which once may 
have seemed obscure and uncertain be 
come more understandable and real than 
the words on this paper. 

To put it simply, Helena is ur 
doubtedly the finest of Waugh’s work 
thus far. And therefore it is among the 
most notable work being done in cul 
time. 


P.K.C. 
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Light Reading for the Pope: A Sister 
of Charity was approached in a book- 
store by a woman going to Rome. The 
lady asked the Sister to recommend a 
book she could give to the Holy Father 
in a private audience she expected to 
have—a book that would set forth Amer- 
ican Catholic family life as it should 
be lived. The Sister suggested God In 
Our House by Joseph A. Breig. The 
lady promptly purchased it and said she 
would give it to the Pope personally. 

Mr. Breig, incidentally, is working on 
two new books. In One Flesh: The 
Autobiography of a Christian Family, 
the story of Mr. Breig’s own family, is 
appearing serially in The Missionary 
Servant. The other, a book about father- 
hood, is to be published by Bruce. 


Father Leo Trese, author of Vessel of 
Clay, has given up being a parish priest, 
on doctor’s orders. He is now chaplain 
of the Vista Maria School, conducted 
by the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. 
He will also teach there and expects to 
have time for the lay apostolate, work- 
ing with the Detroit Catholic Worker 
and a Grailville group. 


The 1950 Michaelmas issue of The 
Catholic Art Quarterly features a five 
page spread of a passage from The Great 
Divorce, by C. S. Lewis designed and 
ornamented by his friend and fellow 
countryman, Thomas Derrick. Called 
the last of England’s traditional painters, 
Mr. Derrick recently visited the United 
States. His illustrations are extremely 
apt interpretations of Lewis’ story of the 
opposition between good and evil. 

. 


“I am not a Roman Catholic but it 
was on Easter Sunday morning in Rome 
in 1949 that the elements of the story 
that I had been gathering together for 
months caught fire in my mind. For 
I remember experiencing an intense 
mental excitement as I stood in the 
sunlight on the silvery stones before St. 
Peter's and listened to Pope Pius XII’s 
fighting speech against Communism. 
‘The hour has struck for Christendom.’ ” 

That is the way Mary Borden de- 
scribes the motivation to write Catspaw, 
a novel exploring the conflicting ide- 
ologies of Communism and Christen- 
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By JUANITA GILMORE 


dom and a Red’s loss of faith in his 
party. 

American-born Mary Borden is the 
wife of Major General Sir Edward Louis 
Spears who was British Minister to 
Lebanon and Syria and a member of 
Parliament. 

* 

Traveling in two station wagons and 
a truck, a company of Players, Inc., in- 
cluding 16 actor and technician grad- 
uates of Catholic U. speech and drama 
department, will make an eight month, 
15,000 mile tour. The cooperative and 
non-profit group will visit 29 states and 
Canada this. season presenting a reper- 
tory of Much Ado About Nothing, 
Macbeth and Arms and the Man. Wal- 
ter Kerr and Alan Schneider will direct 
the productions. 

* 

Pause for Reflection: In her new 
book, The Cost of a Best Seller, Frances 
Parkinson Keyes notes her reactions to 
letters she receives—“For instance, when- 
ever I receive a letter taking issue with 
me as a Catholic, | wonder why I 
have failed in my sincere endeavors to 
live up: to my religion and worry be- 
cause I am not more of a credit to my 
chosen church. Most other kinds I can 
dismiss more lightly. . . .” 


The first biography in English of 
Berta Hummel, Bavarian artist and 
sculpturess and Franciscan nun, will be 
published by The Grail this fall. Illus- 
trated with photographs of Berta and 
her work, the book is written by Sister 
Mary Gonsalva Wiegand, an American 


Franciscan. 
* 


Oxford University Press is publishing 
a new edition of In Our Image with 
the Douay text and an imprimatur. All 
of Guy Rowe’s 32 color portraits of Old 
Testament people will be in the Catholic 
edition. A portfolio of portraits is also 
available. 

* 

Bill McDougall, author of By Eastern 
Windows, the story of his three years 
in a Japanese prison camp, is giving up 
his newspaper work as a UP correspond- 
ent to study for the. priesthood. 


One of the September selections of 
the Thomas More Book Club, Murder 
Takes the Veil, by Margaret Ann Hub- 
bard, is precipitating controversial opin- 
ions among secular reviewers. The New 
Yorker calls it “a very original and 
stimulating piece of work” and says 
“Miss. Hubbard's plotting is intricate but 
fair, the happenings she records are 
sombre and violent, and her atmospheric 
effects are excellently contrived.” On 
the other side of the controversy is the 
New York Times reviewer who refers 
to the plot as “an absurd melange of 
implausible motivations, incomplete de- 
tection” and to the whole book as “over- 
long, overpriced, and adolescent in writ- 
ing and thinking. . . .” 

. 


After 23 years, Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 
is giving up his Professorship of Philoso- 
phy at the Catholic University of 
America. Recently appointed national di- 
rector .of the Propagation of the Faith, 
Msgr. Sheen will devote full time to 
that office. Regular listeners to his Sun- 
day evening broadcasts will be glad to 
know that he will continue his radio 


broadcasting. 
. 


Author of The Spanish Gardener, 
A. J. Cronin, finds writing a form of 
punishment. He observes, “While some 
authors have trained themselves better, 
writing is for me a dreadful anguish. If 
I am eventually lost, which God forbid, 
they will have no need of everlasting 
fire. It will be enough to keep me writ- 
ing and writing.” 

> 

Clare Booth Luce is again turning 
her hand to writing for the theater. A 
musical, with a plot by Mrs. Luce which 
she began some years ago with Richard 
Rodgers and the late Lorenz Hart, is 
under consideration for production in 
New York. Also to be staged is her 
comedy, Love Is a Verb. 

e 


Harnassing the power of the press to 
work for Catholic Action is a new ven- 
ture for the parishioners of St. Mary’s 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana. They 
bought space recently in the Indian- 
apolis Times, to run serially Ma 
Fabyan Windeatt’s The Children of 


Fatima. 
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Picturesque Story 

Of Early American 

Betrer KNown As JOHNNY APPLESEED, 
by Mabel Leigh Hunt. Lippincott. 
212 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Loreto Hogan Kimball 
The great apple orchards of the North 


Central states are frequently taken for 
granted and Johnny Appleseed has been 
accepted as a myth. But he was a real 
man. 


In Leominster, Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, Johnny Chapman dreamed of 
the unknown West and determined 
some day to go there, for he had a mis- 
sion to make this land, wherein people 
were to build new homes, a lovely 
place. As a youth of 15, with his Bible 
and his bag of seeds, he set forth. He 
paused at likely spots to plant his seeds 
and build a cabin, then further and 
further on he went, but always he re- 
turned to care for his seedlings. At 
lonely cabins he appeared, quietly and 
unannounced, bringing cheer and what 
news he had of places he had been and 
people he had seen. At cider-making 
time he came, and from the crushed 
apples sifted the seeds to carry on his 
work. He carried no weapon—only his 
bag of seeds and his bag of stories for 
the children. He travelled barefoot, his 
clothing meager and patched. He would 
kill no living creature, but lived on roots, 
fruit and the cornmeal mush he cooked 
in his old kettle. Tall tales he gathered 
as he travelled. Though regarded as an 
eccentric man, he was universally loved 
by the Indians and the white settlers 
alike. 

Mabel Leigh Hunt tells his story in 
language quaint and picturesque, suit- 
able to the time and the legend. Under 
a flowering crab of his planting, Johnny 
Appleseed sleeps on a wooded knoll in 
Fort Wayne’s Memorial Park on the 
banks of the St. Joseph’s River. It is 
quiet there and haunted by the whispers 
of the long ago. But his spirit travels on 
through the sedges that grow along the 
river. 

Because Mable Leigh Hunt is known 
as a writer for children this book may 
find itself classed as a “juvenile.” It is, 
rather, a book for all ages, and especially 


for those interested in Americana. 
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Fighting Liberal 

And Master Crank 

Horace GREELEY; VOICE OF THE PEO- 
PLE, by William Harlan Hale. Har- 
per. 377 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by John J. O’Connor 


Horace Greeley—the editor who, in a 
spirit of panic during the depression of 
1837, advised the unemployed to “go 
West”—is a far more important figure 
in our national history than his usual 
portrayal would lead one to think. He 
founded the New York Tribune in an 
attic with only ten men to help him 
and little over $1,000 in hand, and built 
it up into a highly successful sounding 
board for his own volatile views on 
nearly every subject under the sun. 


Uncle Horace’s dominant purpose 
throughout his tempestous career was 
“the elevation of the masses through the 
diffusion and inculcation of intellectual 
freedom, industry, skill and virtue, and 
the consequent abolition or limitation 
of ignorance, slavery, idleness, pauper- 
ism and vice.” 

Millions of plain readers loved old 
Horace for all his crotchets; others re- 
garded him as America’s master crank. 
His alarms, revolts and excursions were 
instrumental in speeding the creation 
of the Republican party. He played a 
key role in the Republican nomination 
of Abraham Lincoln in 1860. A pacifist 
prior to the Civil War, he changed his 





Drawing by James Daugherty for the jacket 
of Better Known as Johnny Appleseed 





mind, beat the war drums and de. 
manded an immediate march on Rich- 
mond. The result was the disaster of 
Bull Run. 

Greeley was industrious, ambitious 
and generous. He worked seven days a 
week for 40 years; he ran for President 
against Grant; he loaned Edgar Allen 
Poe $51.50. “My life,” he said, shortly 
before his death in 1872, “has been a 
fevered march.” 

This is a highly competent biography 
of the only fighting liberal editor in our 


history who made liberalism pay. 


Fifth Volume of 

Sitwell Autobiography 

Nos e Essences, by Sir Osbert Sitwell. 
Atlantic: Little, Brown. 356 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Hester, 
S.S.N.D. 


Those who have read and relished the 
previous four volumes of the leisurely 
autobiography of the oldest of the Sit 
wells will welcome this fifth and final 
nostalgic record of the great and near- 
great of a vanished era. The book dif- 
fers from its predecessors, being les 
concerned with the three Sitwells than 
with the artists whose friendship the 
author valued, and whose _ individual 
characteristics he paints with careful 
and sometimes sentimental care. He 
himself says: 


In this volume . . . in order to provide the 
reader with a mirror of that age in which he 
can check and tally what has gone before, | 
retrace my steps and try . . . to delineate the 
era and myself through the portraits of 
others, portraits of people of exceptional 
talent, wit or genius. 


An artist with words, Sir Osbert suc 
cessfully recreates in each of his por 
traits an age, an environment, and 4 


personality. Edmund Gosse, Ronald Fir § 


bank, Wilfred Owen, Gabriele d’Ar 
nunzio, Ada Leverson, Walter Siekert, 
W. H. Davies, Violet Gordon Woot- 
house, Rex Whistler and Arnold Ber 
nett were all on terms of casual inti 
macy with the author, and the wealth of 
anecdote which illustrates each charac 
terization flows inevitably from these 
contacts. 

The unhurried, limpid and _ sophistt 
cated prose of Sir Osbert is too well: 
known to need comment. In Noble Es 
sences he maintains the high standard 
of cadenced prose, of apt and sensitive 
vocabulary set by the previous volumes 


Because the book is of such high lit 
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erary quality it is the more regrettable 
that the ruthless caricatures of his fa- 
ther, which marred so much of Laughter 
in the Next Room should insinuate 
themselves here. Regrettable too is the 
thread of hopelessness and doom which 
ties together the cynicism of the intro- 
ductory chapter and the skepticism of 
the final one. And it is sad that an 
artist sensitive to beauty in all its forms 
should be tragically unaware of its 
Source—should write as Sir Osbert Sit- 
well does, that: 

Only by the magic of art, or of individu- 
ality can men save themselves. Evil and 
ugliness are the same thing, and _ dullness is 


the mother of both. . . . Thus only the artist 
... is free to cast out fear from his being. 


Tragic Story of 

Mary of Scotland 

Queen oF .Parapox, by Katherine 
Bregy. Bruce. 221 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Lois Slade 


Katherine Bregy’s brilliant memoir of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, should be an 
impressive high point in every real 
reader's experience. It is a scholarly yet 
close to lyric representation of possibly 
the greatest Stuart tragedy. In her 
obvious admiration for the royal heiress, 
however, Dr. Bregy is not tempted to 
distort facts. “Potentially, perhaps even 
actually, both sinner and saint,” Mary 
was assuredly human, subject to the pit- 
falls of human fallacy; but there is no 
question that she was just as probably 
a martyr for her faith when, at 44, 
she laid her head on the block at Fother- 
ingay. 

Though her Highness may have been 
adjudged generously endowed with 
temporal advantages, possessing beauty, 
an arresting charm and rapier intel- 
ligence, in reality she commanded very 
little from this world. Inheriting her 
father’s perilous crown when a week 
old, she was too poor a politician and 
too sincere a Catholic ever to wear her 
tuler’s robes peacefully in the shadow 
of Elizabeth. Her entire reign was 
fraught with private and. public per- 
secution because she declined to com- 
promise the tenets of her religion. 

Childishly naive in affairs of state, 
she invariably trusted the wrong people, 
surrounding herself with advisors who 
were either greedy opportunists, scound- 
tels or murderers. Her c:oice of hus- 
bands, too, was most unfortunate: a 
union with the traitorous Henry Darn- 
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Thomas Cromwell: On the apex of power 
he over-reached himself 


ley could not but end in violence, and 
the subsequent mock marriage to Both- 
well, besides threatening her life and 
position on the throne, placed her for 
a time outside the Church. 

The last desperate flight to England 
for refuge was, of course, the knell of 
doom. Humiliating imprisonment, cli- 
maxed by a farce trial and a sentence 
of death, were her fate at the hands of 
the “good cousin Elizabeth.” Small 
wonder, then, that Mary welcomed the 
executioner’s final summons, adding that 
she had been expecting it for 18 years. 
Every moment of her existence, in fact, 
seemed an apprenticeship for that 
noblest sacrifice. 

The author's understanding of the 
tumultuous early Reformation period 
transmits a living drama quality to her 
biography. Somewhere in eternity Mary 
Stuart must be grateful for this volume. 


Saint of Our Century 
Saint Marta Goretti, by Marie Ce- 
cilia Buehrle. Bruce. 164 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Margaret Collins 


This is a life in which, paradoxically, 
the material is not tangible. It is all 
spiritual. The communings are those of 
the spirit. This is the exemplification of 
mysticism, without artifice or method. 
This is mysticism glowing in the reflec- 
tion of the Uncreated Light. The life 
of Saint Maria Goretti is summed up 
in the author's quotation: “It began: 
‘As having nothing’ . . . It ends: ‘yet 
possessing all things.’” 

As having nothing! Again to quote 


the author: “Modern sanitation has 
drained the Pontine Marshes; but when 
Maria lived there, they were the most 
dank and diseased spot upon the face of 
Italy. The dramatic heroism of her 
death had its source in a life of stark 
reality that for drabness has had few 
equals; yet no young girl of the twen- 
tieth century has risen more rapidly to 
a popularity that promises to be world- 
wide.” 

It was Assunta, Saint Maria’s mother, 
who taught her child “rather to die than 
to sin.” It is Assunta one must know 
in order to visualize Maria in her 
strength of character. This picture of 
Assunta is most admirably presented by 
the author, Maria Cecilia Buehrle, who 
has spoken to Assunta and has visited 
all the places involved in the story. In 
the mother and the sainted daughter 
is revealed the tremendous union with 
the Infinite that is of the essence of the 
Mass and “fills up those things that are 
wanting in the sufferings of Christ.” 


Influential Figure 

In English History 

Tue Cross AND THE Crown, by Theo- 
dore Maynard. McGraw-Hill. 292 pp. 
$4.50. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Ambrose, 
B.V.M. 


The Crown and the Cross is a penetrat- 
ing biography of Thomas Cromwell, the 
man who engineered the break of Henry 
VIII with the Church and who steered 
sixteenth century England into the main 
channel of the Protestant Revolt. The 
author, Theodore Maynard, presents the 
personality of Cromwell with such clar- 
ity and dramatic skill that the reader is 
every conscious of the sinister, ruthless 
figure lurking in the shadows yet op- 
erating all controls to secure his ends. 
As Mr. Maynard remarks, Cromwell’s 
“innocent air makes him all the more 
sinister.” 

Cromwell's start toward power was 
cleverly made during the stirring events 
which brought about the downfall of 
Cardinal Wolsey whom he served in_a 
minor capacity. In his brilliant, un- 
scrupulous use of authority, Cromwell, 
by clever insinuations with the King, 
undermined, wrecked and _ executed 
everyone who stood in his way. Anne 
Boleyn, John Fisher, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, Thomas More, England’s Chancel- 
lor, the Maid of Kent, among hundreds 
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of others were his victims. With cold 
intellectual calculation and sheer force 
of will Cromwell finally stood on the 
apex of power, only to over-reach him- 
self in the King’s unpopular marriage 
and futile diplomatic alliance with Anne 
of Cleves. Then the wheel for Thomas 
Cromwell came suddenly full cycle. 
Henry, furious, turned against his favo- 
rite and Cromwell walked the same 
bloody road from the Tower to Tyburn 
over which he had sent hundreds of 
innocent victims. 

With consummate skill and with con- 
viction Mr. Maynard stresses the tragedy 
which Cromwell wrought in ‘Tudor Eng- 
land and its implications in Western 
Europe. An interesting emphasis is that 
of the Cromwellian policy of the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, learned 
while in the employ of Wolsey, in order 
to bolster the waning Tudor dynasty; 
by a strange ironic turn, that policy but 
saddled the Crown with control by the 
landed classes whose loyalty and sup- 
port had been purchased by the spoils. 

The book is absorbing; character 
analyses are keen, and the style is de- 
lightful. The Crown and the Cross def- 
initely points up heretofore unempha- 
sized facts and factors which fashioned 
so drastically the destiny of England 
and Englishmen. Those facts and factors 
were so manipulated by Thomas Crom- 
well as to make him the most feared 


figure in the England of his age. He 


remains today one of the most detested - 


characters of the Protestant Revolt era. 


King of Pacific Island 

His Majesty O’Keere, by Lawrence 
Klingman and Gerald Green. Scrib- 
ners. 354 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


This fictionalized biography comes with 
the following quotation from a British 
admiral of long Pacific experience: 
“Those who believe that the beach- 
comber or the copra trader of the South 
Seas is necessarily a scoundrel, err griev- 
ously. There is proportionately to their 
numbers as much honesty, sobriety and 
energy amongst the traders as amongst 
any body of business men. They have 
their black sheep, no doubt; let the 
community which has none throw at 
them the first stone.” 

That no stones should be thrown at 
“King” David O’Keefe of Yap island is 
obviously the opinion of Mssrs. Kling- 
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man and Green. Adulterer, bigamist, 
probable manslaughterer, sharp in his 
business dealings, exploiter of native 
superstitions, British subject or Ameri- 
can citizen as pecuniary interest might 
dictate, he is treated as a hero. He 
apparently possessed what the authors 
regard as two redeeming traits, contempt 
for Christian morality and tolerance of 
the paganism of primitive people. 
Despite a constant anti-Christian bias 
this book is an entertaining account of 
a minor historical figure about whom no 
other seems to have been written. As 
such it has a limited value for the stu- 
dent of American history, and a great 
appeal for those who love a little learn- 


-ing spiced with a lot of sex. 


Boy from Indiana 

Sees the World 

Drawn FROM Memory, by John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon. Bobbs-Merrill. 460 pp. 
$5.00. 
Reviewed by J. L. O'Sullivan 


John T. McCutcheon’s autobiography 
will be a delightful experience for any 
reader but, most of all, it will appeal 
to those who lived a part of their lives 
before 1914 and know something of a 
world that was secure, at least on the 
surface. To one who has known only the 
last few decades, it will seem unreal and 
improbable. 

In 1897, McCutcheon started around 
the world on a new revenue cutter, the 
McCulloch. The trip was to be com- 
pleted in a few months. In the three 
years that elapsed before he was to re- 
turn home, he had sailed into Manila 
Bay with Admiral Dewey; reported the 
conquest of the Philippines; interviewed 
the Sultan of Sulu; toured China and 
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India; covered the Boer war and inter. 
viewed Oom Paul Kruger. 


During his boyhood on a farm jn 
Indiana, McCutcheon dreamed of far 
away places but it is doubtful if his 
imagination, in most fantastic moments, 
could match the events that he actually 
witnessed throughout his life. Some- 
thing thrilling and exciting always was 
happening to JIM. Of course, the 
crowning adventure was his purchase of 
Salt Cay, an island in the “heart of the 
pirate belt” of the Bahamas. And it was 
purchased without McCutcheon ever 
having seen it! 


McCutcheon was known mainly as 
a cartoonist for Chicago newspapers, 
starting with Victor Lawson of the News 
and ending his career with Robert Mc- 
Cormick on the Tribune. However he 
liked to write also, and did a great deal 
of work in news and magazine articles. 


While he was able to witness and 
record, in words and in drawings, signi- 
ficant historical events, unfortunately 
his autobiography gives little evidence of 
his understanding of the tremendous 
significance of the happenings which led 
to the upheavals we witness in the 
middle of the twentieth century. Some 
sympathy is expressed for the New 
Deal in the early stages. ‘There is a hint 
that he opposed the repeal of the pro 
hibition law. Outside of that, there is 
little to enlighten the reader on the con 
victions or principles which governed 
his life and work. 

Otherwise it is a story of a long and 
eventful life told in an interesting and 
charming manner. There is no effort 
made to dramatize or overdraw the pic 
ture. None is needed. For the readability 
of the volume, considerable credit is due 
Mrs.. McCutcheon who undoubtedly 
contributed much to the organization 
and writing. 

Drawn from Memory presents many 
cartoons and sketches by the author as 
well as numerous photographs. 





I say I did not believe in Art or the 
art world. But of course I believed very 
much in the arts—with a small a and an 
s—whether it be the art of cooking of 
that of painting portraits or church pic 
tures. But that’s a very different mattet 
and puts the “artist” under the obligation 
of knowing what he is making and why. 


Autobiography, by Eric Gill 
Booxs on TRiAl 





Second Volume 

On De La Salle 

De La SALLE, Samnr AND SPIRITUAL 
Writer, by W. J. Battersby. Long- 
mans, Green. 207 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


Reading this book is rather like sitting 
in the study of a real scholar who pushes 
away his exhaustive researches into the 
times, the psychological background, the 
events in the life of De La Salle and the 
documentary evidences of his sanctity ta 
chat graciously and intimately with his 
visitor about the man himself. We have 
here a writer who presents the unusual 
combination of recognized research 
ability, sincere appreciation of high 
spirituality and ability to make his 
studies attractive, even popular. The 
book may be read page by page without 
fatigue, but it is likely the reader will 
prefer to dip into one part and then into 
another, using the excellent Index to 
keep his way clear and returning often 
to certain passages that challenge further 


thought. 


The companion volume of this book 
was reviewed by Brother Gilbert, F.S.C. 
in Books on Trial, September, 1949 
(De La Salle: A Pioneer of Modern 
Education). After evaluating earlier 
biographies with especial emphasis on 
those by Englishmen, Brother Gilbert 
expressed his admiration for Battersby’s 
painstaking research, readability and 
compelling sincerity. 


His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Archbishop of Washington in the Fore- 
word of the present volume notes the 
interesting fact that both books origi- 
nally formed part of the doctoral thesis 
on Saint John Baptist de La Salle ac- 
cepted by the secular University of Lon- 
don in 1946. 


De La Salle’s lifelong conflict with the 
influence of Jansenism and _ with 
heretical Quietism is clearly set forth; 
his painful sacrifice of family, friends 
and even of his work itself when God so 
willed it, is told in a quiet fashion that 
is all the more forceful because it lacks 
any trace of sentimentality or religiosity. 
The chronological table of the chief 
events in the life of De La Salle, the 
revealing documents gathered into the 
appendix and the excellent portraits all 
add to the reader’s enjoyment of this 


fine biography. 
Ocroser-Novemser, 1950 








BOOhS THAT WILL NOT DIE 


Saint THERESE oF Lisieux, defini- 
tive edition of her autobiography. 
P. J. Kenedy. 456 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Benedict Ashley, O.P. 


The truth was confronted in the 
temple and the market-place by the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees. The 
Sadducees thought the truth alto 
gether too complicated. They de- 
manded a return to “primitive sim- 
plicity,” for they did not perceive that 
no matter how simple a mustard seed 
may be, it is alive, and must unfold 
vitally into a rich elaboration of 
foilage and flower. Protestant cultures 
have killed the vine and truth with 
just such a Sadducean prejudice in 
favor of the simplicity of a dead 
stick. 

But within the Catholic cultures 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the other process seems to 
have gone far. The Pharisees ac- 
cepted the necessary elaboration of 
Truth, but under the pretext of de- 
velopment they substituted a fancy 
flower-pot for the flower. The sec- 
ondary, accidental, material letter was 
so intertwined with the vital, essential 
spirit that the intricate lattice choked 
the vine. 

Similarly in Catholic worship the 
altar of sacrifice became a bracket for 
holding flower vases, plaster statues 
and spangled laces. The heroic intel- 
lectual life of the Schools withered 
into traditionalism, the social Gospel 
into a privileged conservatism, and, 
worst of all, the life of the spirit was 
trapped in a maze of devotions, prud- 
eries and sentimentality. 

Our Lord met Sadducees and 
Pharisees alike with the terrible 
words, “Amen I say to you, unless 
you turn and become like little chil- 
dren, you will not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” A baby is alive and 
developing, but he is naked. 

The Holy Spirit, who: only allows 
these temporary winters of the spirit 
in His Church that spring may be yet 
more manifest, did not fail to raise 
us up a prophet to repeat Our Lord’s 
plain words to us, for the healing of 
Sadducean and Pharisaic diseases 


alike. Formerly He raised up St. Paul 


against the rabbis straight from the 
heart of a rabbinical school. Now He 
raised up from the very bosom of 
stifled nineteenth century piety St. 
Therese of Lisieux, and through her 
superiors commanded her to write to 
us again that we must become chil- 
dren. 

But St. Therese herself had to be- 
come a child. How was she to escape 
from the palid and childish Catholic- 
ism which had so triumphed in her 
bourgeois France? As a recent book 
(Storm of Glory) has revealed, even 
the very Carmel to which she fled 
turned out to be a garden cluttered 
with the same spiritual triviality. In 
both her home and garden true holi- 
ness still lived, but it was a holiness 
which had lost its Christian liberty, 
a holiness enchained with ribbons. 

How was she to escape this child- 
ishness in order to become a child? 
The Autobiography is nothing but a 
very precise record of that problem, 
and of its divine solution. To become 
a child she had to be reborn, even 
as Christ said. And this by entering 
into the dark and terrible womb of 
suffering. She entered that “dark 
tunnel” (as she called it) of rebirth, 
and came forth not the weak, pale, 
pious girl of nineteenth century 
Pharisaism, but the holy innocent 
robed for eternity in blood, the vic- 
tim, the leonine lamb. 

I am but a weak and helpless child, but 
my very weakness makes me dare to offer 
myself, O, Jesus, as victim to Thy Love. 
In olden days only pure and spotless holo- 
causts would be accepted by the Omni- 
potent God, nor pe His Justice be ap- 
peased save by the most perfect sacrifices; 
but now that the law of fear has given 
way to the law of love, I have been chosen, 
though a weak and imperfect creature, 
as Love’s victim. And is not the choice 
a fitting one? Most surely, for in order that 
Love may be wholly satisfied, it must 


stoop even unto nothingness and trans- 
form that nothingness into fire. 


Every prophet is confronted by the 
subtlety of the evil one, who set to 
work at once to entangle St. Therese’s 
impassioned message in the very net 
of cloying accidentals which she died 
to break. She was quickly trans- 
formed into a stupid plaster image 

(Continued on page 141) 
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Story of the Man 
Who Liberated India 


Tue Lire or Manatma Ganput, by 
Louis Fischer. Harper. 558 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.J. 


There are many incidents in Louis 
Fischer’s biography of Mahatma Gandhi 
which reflect the virtues and principles 
of a real saint in the Christian under- 
standing of the word; prayer, self-denial, 
magnanimity, love of peace and love of 
the poor. This is the reason why re- 
peatedly in this volume the Mahatma is 
called “the saint,” and why thousands 
of people, in and out of India, have 
called him by that title. Yet he is at best 
a good pagan. This whole volume 
breathes with the spirit of naturalism, 
exalted naturalism it is true, but still far 
short of anything like the supernatural. 


A few of the pages of the biography 
make difficult reading because of the 
mystical and philosophical discussions. 
When understood, however, these are 
interesting and instructive. They show 
the philosophy of life which dominated 
the great Indian in his struggle to lift 
up that unfortunate class of India, the 
Untouchables, to a decent position in 
society. Gandhi was not one of them by 
birth, but made himself one of them by 
his zeal for righteousness, and practically 
became identified with them. 

Mr. Fischer has given us in this 
biography a much clearer picture of the 
liberation of India from Britain than we 
have had so far. Freedom was not finally 
achieved by violence but was due to the 
peaceful leadership of Gandhi. “The 
British beat the Indians with batons and 
rifle butts. The Indians neither cringed 
nor complained nor retreated. That 
made England powerless and India in- 
vincible.” 

The author pictures Gandhi in a way 
in which he is not usually considered 
by the vast majority of people who saw 
in him only a fakir and dreamer dressed 
in a fantastic cotton costume. That 
“cotton costume” had a spell and a 
significance for the Untouchables as 
well as for those who despised them. 

An especially interesting thread of 
narrative is made up of the exchange of 
ideas between Gandhi and the poet of 
India, Rabindranath Tagore, who almost 
a score of years ago in a classic address 
to the Japanese warned them not to 
imitate the West in culture and na- 
tionalism unless they wanted to court 
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defeat. Japan did imitate the West in 
military machinery and economic im- 
perialism—and lost; Gandhi taught India 
passive resistance or, as he called it 
“civil disobedience,” and with that 
weapon liberated her. 

There is a wealth of absorbing and 
enlightening material in this biography. 
The author gives us, besides the story 
of his personal contacts with Gandhi, a 
full account of the sources he used. The 
style is simple and clear, but much of 
the content is of the kind which only 
devoted patience will read to the end. 
To many the pagan atmosphere and 
unorthodox philosophy will be a distress- 
ing drawback. But Gandhi was a Hindu, 
apparently a pantheist, who followed 
his lights conscientiously and courage- 
ously. For this he deserves credit. 


Center and Security 

Of a Large Family 

Assy ALpricH ROCKEFELLER, by Mary 
Ellen Chase. Macmillan. 159 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 


The versatile author of Windswept, The 
Bible and the Common Man, The Plum 
Tree, and other “minor classics’—to 
quote the jacket—needs no introduction 
to American readers. And she makes the 
task of reviewing her latest book rela- 
tively easy by stating simply what she 
proposes to do, and then doing just that. 
Abby Aldrich Rockefeller, she tells us, 


is the story of a woman who regarded 


Mary Ellen Chase: Paints a portrait 
idyllic but also convincing 








life “as a loan and not a mere posses. 
sion.” Like the profitable servant in the 
Gospel, she traded with her talents first 
and foremost in her own home, and then 
in the many fields of activity open to a 
woman of boundless energy and blessed 
with the resources of one of the great 
American fortunes. 

If the portrait that emerges is idyllic, 
it is also convincing. Miss Chase had 
at her disposal the Rockefeller family 
papers, from which she quotes fre- 
‘quently, briefly, and to the point. Abby 
Rockefeller was an inveterate letter 
writer. Her letters to her children when 
they were away at school, and later in 
service overseas, reveal an almost ideal 
relationship between mother and sons. 
Careful to make them realize the value 
of money, she was quick to praise them 
when they gave generously to others. 
But of far greater importance in her 
eyes was an appreciation of the things 
that money cannot buy, and the realiza- 
tion that the acquisition and enjoyment 
of them depends largely on one’s own 
efforts. That is only one of many in- 
stances of her fine sense of values. 

The rearing of six children and the 
efficient supervision of her New York 
residence and several smaller houses 
scattered from Maine to Virginia, were 
absorbing and time-consuming occupa- 
tions, but Mrs. Rockefeller devoted 
much time and energy to civic and 
social enterprises, such as the YWCA, 
International House on Morningside 
Heights, the Museum of Modern Art 
and the War Veterans Art Center. Miss 
Chase’s account of these varied activities 
captures much of the enthusiasm, the 
zest for living, the joy in serving others 
which were characteristic of Abby 
Rockefeller. There are hints here and 
there that the sailing was not always 
smooth. Without them the story would 
be less convincing. Most readers will 
agree that the author has achieved her 
purpose as stated in the foreword, to 
“attempt to portray” a woman who was 
“the center and the security of a large 
family, brought up under circumstances 
requiring peculiar tact, humor, sanity, 
and wisdom; the patron of American 
culture in many forms; the constant 
friend of countless men and women; 
the disciple and the apostle of all things 
just and true, honest, lovely, and of 
good report.” A flattering portrait 
sketched with an artistry that conceals 
art. 


Booxs on TRIAL 
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Chief Architect of 

European Christendom 

Saunt Benepict, by T. F. Lindsay. 
Macmillan. 198 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Cecilia, 
0.S.B. 


That this is a timely book for our cha- 
otic world is well attested by the cogent 
quotation from Newman: “He (Bene- 
dict) found the world, physical and 
social, in ruins, and his mission was to 
restore it. . . . The new world which 
he helped to create was a growth rather 
than a structure.” 

The parallel between his time and 
ours is startling: a civilization lacking 
an internal principle of stability, over- 
developed into bureaucracy, over-bur- 
dened with taxation and threatened by 
the virility of newly awakened peoples. 
From two warring elements a new civili- 
zation was to be forged—that of Euro- 
pean Christendom, of which St. Bene- 
dict with his rule was the “chief archi- 
tect.” His concept of society was essen- 
tially organic, based four-square upon 
the Pauline doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. “The Benedictine’s ap- 
peal is always corporate. The unit, so 
to say, of his operations is the home, 
and by way of the home he preaches 
always by living example to the village 
... to the nation, and to the universal 
family of mankind.” 

Despite the paucity of biographical 
data, Mr. Lindsay has drawn no milk- 
and-water saint but the portrait of “an 
ardent man who learns to repress his 
ardour, of a fierce man who learns to 
be gentle and fatherly, of a man impa- 
tient of human contacts who becomes 
the pre-eminent legislator for commun- 
ity life.” And his rule has been called a 
revolution in monachism, “a new crea- 
tion. . . peculiarly adapted to the new 
races that are re-peopling western Eu- 
rope.” 

Though the book claims not to be 
a scholarly work, it may nevertheless 
prove not too readable for those accus- 
tomed to the popular fictionized biogra- 
phy of today. Such readers may become 
impatient at the delays over the many 
Points of controversy weighed and ex- 
amined, such as the dates of St. Bene- 
dict’s birth and death, his lineage, etc. 
Otherwise any thoughtful reader may 
fnd herein an abundance of food for 
thought—and even a possible solution 
for our present-day crisis of civilization. 


Ocrosrr-Novemser, 1950 








‘NLESS WE refuse to act more intel- 
ligently now than we have in the 
immediate past, we are destined for 
all-out mobilization. It seems doubtful 
that such a move, now long over-due, 
can be postponed many months. 

When it comes — or better yet, right 
now — I hope that Catholic individuals 
and organizations assume their certain 
responsibility for the mental and 
spiritual welfare of the millions of 
Catholic young men and women who 
will be serving in the Armed Forces. 

This responsibility will not be met 
simply by contributing to the USO and 
the local “entertain-our-boys” organiza- 
tions. Nor will much be accomplished 
by equipping Catholic G.I’s with 
prayerbooks cased with steel shields or 
whatever similar gimmick the Barclay 
Street crowd comes up with for World 
War III. 

What is needed is a general awareness 
in Catholic circles of the facts of mili- 
tary life and a program of action based 
on this awareness. 

I don’t know if any G.I.’s came out 
of the last war better Catholics, but I’m 
sure that many of them came home 
without their religion. Except when bul- 
lets are pin-pointing them in foxholes 
—and then, too frequently, the effect 
wears off when the fire ceases—there is 
little about military life conducive to 
spiritual progress. Everything is against 
it: the long hours of inactivity; the in- 
tense loneliness; the effort to find a com- 
mon denominator for conversation 
among men of varied educational, in- 
tellectual and cultural backgrounds, and 
finding it almost always in sex; the 
anonymity that a uniform guarantees; 
the unnaturalness of the life; the ob- 
vious effect of concentrating whole- 
heartedly on being a killer; and the un- 
holy proximity of temptation. Unfor- 
tunately, these conditions have always 
existed among fighting men and there 
is little hope that they will change for 
the better in the future. 

What can and must change is the 
apathy among civilians who seem to 
prefer lip-service to concrete action. 


The Chaplains, as always, will do 


STOP PUSHING! 


by DAN HERR 


their magnificent best but they cannot 
begin to do the job that must be done. 
That's where you come in. 

Never in his life will the G.I. have 
known the horrible boredom of hour 
after endless hour of inactivity. What 
he does with that inevitable free time 
may well answer the question of what 
he does with his soul. 

It’s no military secret that he is go- 
ing to spend a great part of it reading, 
even though he may never had read 
anything before in his life except school 
books, headlines and his draft notice. 
He’s going to read comic books and 
trash secured from his PX or the near- 
est news-stand, the service magazines 
and possibly the Armed Forces reprints 
which might be described at best as 
“un-moral.” These will do him no good 
and perhaps a great deal of harm. 

If I were a pastor or the head of any 
Catholic organization, I would immedi- 
ately make plans to insure that every 
boy in my parish—and perhaps every 
boy in town, Catholic and non-Catholic 
—receives a package from me every 
month. Sometimes there would be 
candy, cookies, cigarettes and cake, of 
course—though cigarettes are cheaper at 
the PX and pastry usually arrives in 
crumbs—but the basic item in these 
monthly kits would be Catholic books 
and magazines. Books and magazines 
that you can be sure will be read and 
re-read and then passed on and on un- 
til they are literally worn out. 

Actually, this project doesn’t have to 
be an erganized effort. If you can’t get 
cooperation, set up your own apostolate 
to the Armed Forces and “adopt” as 
many G.I. readers as you possibly can. 

One word of warning, though. Don’t 
clean out your attic and distribute dusty 
tomes that will inevitably end up in the 
wastebasket. And don’t send pietistic 
pamphlets and gutless books. Remem- 
ber, these men will be subjected to con- 
ditions which will mature them over- 
night. They will need plenty of meat 
in their physical diet and just as much 
in their mental and spiritual fare. You 
will be doing more harm than good if 
you try to feed them pap. 
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Study of Best-Sellers 

In American Literature 

Tue Popurar Book, by James D. Hart. 
Oxford University Press. 351 pp. 
$5.00. 
Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


Critics and historians of literature have 
in the past been content to consider 
books either esthetically as works of art, 
intellectually as expressing concretely 
the writer's ideas or his reactions to life’s 
problems, or culturally as a significant 
phase in the many-sided development of 
an era. In The Popular Book, A History 
of America’s Literary Taste, James D. 
Hart has abandoned these traditional 
approaches in favor of relating the book 
to the social atmosphere of which it is 
assumed to be a part. 

Dr. Hart has studied the popularity 
of some 600 American best-sellers from 
the first English edition of Calvin’s 
Institutes to This I Remember. If his 
discoveries are not profound, they are 
at least interesting and will undoubtedly 
provide new material and a fresh ap- 
proach for future students. 

With its wealth of socio-literary data 
and curiosa, The Popular Book is in fact 
a tour of the back roads of America’s 
reading tastes. Dr. Hart points out the 
familiar landscapes—such as The Bay 
Psalm Book, Progress and Poverty, and 
How to Win Friends and Influence 
People—and tells us something of the 
peovle who read them. His discussions 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Gone with 
the Wind are enlightening and prove 
that many great best-sellers are not with- 
out literary merit. 

The strange sights, the lesser books 
like Harvey’s technocratic and self- 
assured Coin’s Financial School, make 
this back road colorful and interesting 
to even the amateur explorer. 

The Popular Book is not a dry scholar- 
ly treatise. Dr. Hart has a pleasing liter- 
ary style, and he carries no torch. Some 
of his remarks are pungent and reveal- 
ing, as his conclusion that Bruce Barton’s 
conception of God in his The Man No- 
body Knows was “as contemporary as 
the bull market in stocks, as evangelical 
as an advertising agent, and in accord 
with the literary tastes and standards 
satirized in Babbitt.” He is never bitter, 
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and he knows how to use words in their 
overtones. He is amusing when he 
evaluates Woollcott’s radio pronounce- 
ments in terms of the product of his 
sponsor—mush. 

If The Popular Book has a serious 
defect it lies perhaps in Dr. Hart’s fail- 
ure to probe more deeply into the causes 
of popular literary taste. The treatment 
of more recent best-sellers, especially of 
the flagrant use of sex, is disappointingly 
inadequate, and one wishes the author 
had more of the incisive critical spirit 
that Bernard DeVoto demonstrates on 
the same subject in his The World of 
Fiction. 

This study will perhaps remain a 
standard reference for some years to 
come. Its bibliography, check-list, and 
index make it all the more valuable to 
the scholar. 


Benchley Revisited 


Tue “REEL” BENcHLEY, compiled by 
George Hornby. Wyn. 96 pp. $1.00. 


Reviewed by David Young 


For those who remember with delight 
the series of “short subject” films made 
by Robert Benchley this paper-covered 
book of pictures and monologues taken 
from six of those films will be equally 
delightful. Here is Benchley explaining 
a fine point in economics, collaring a 
desperate criminal, training a puppy, 
showing the difference between the 
common newt and the free-wheeling 





Robert Benchley explains a fine point 
in economics 





newt, and clearing-up various other 
points that need clearing-up. 

The indescribable expressions with 
which Benchley expressed his frustra- 
tion in the problems of everyday life 
and the text of his bumbling, hope- 
lessly confused monologues frequently 
succeed in re-capturing the marvelous 
humor of the original films—at least for 
anyone who has seen one or two of 
them. The occasional spots where text 
and a still picture cannot express what 
Benchley’s pantomime did are the to-be 
expected flaws in a book of this nature. 


Another Dozen 

Bettes on Tuemr Toes, by Frank B. 
Gilbreath, Jr., and Ernestine Carey. 
Crowell. 237 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Anne Rush Riley 


Perhaps the cleverest thing about this 
book is its title. That is not to say its 
appeal ends there because the wide 
popularity of its predecessor, Cheaper by 
the Dozen, insures an equally wide in 
terest in the development and educe 
tion of the Gilbreth children. 
Without carrying into the sequel to 
much of Father and Mother Gilbreth’ 
methods and formulae, the authors have 
presented a plausible picture of chil 
dren’s responses to their parents’ train- 
ing. The result, though offering no sur 
prises or suspense, is an entertaining 
story. Interwoven with the plights and 
pitfalls occurring in a crowded house 
hold are hints of how radically fashions 
change in manners, morals and dress. 
From a literary standpoint the book 
makes no pretensions. Occasionally 
clever epigram expresses a great deal. 
One commendable feature is the ab 
sence of maudlin sentiment—so apt t0 
cloud reality and confuse memory in the 
mind of one writing biographical stories 
One dare not hope to find many mothers 
as efficient and versatile as Mrs. Gil 
breth, but most mothers would like to 
emulate her keen understanding of 
young hearts and hopes and grievances. 
If there is something lacking in the 
gay, active Gilbreth children this re 
viewer thinks it is a lively religious 
consciousness. Psychology and_ ethics 
will go far towards developing manh 
and womanhood but nothing takes the 
place of a solid religious background 
It is too bad the senior Gilbreth scorned 
to make it one of his tools in building 


the lives of his offspring. 
Booxs on Trial 
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Fascinating Combination 
Of Science and Adventure 


Kon-Tixt, by Thor Heyerdahl. Rand 
McNally. 304 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph E. Semrad 


Several years ago the author of this book 
participated in a scientific expedition in 
the South Sea Islands. His interest be- 
came so aroused by the various legendary 
stories about the early settling of the 
islands that he set aside his primary goal, 
the study of animal life of the South 
Sea area, to work out the origin of the 
“white” Polynesians on these islands. 
All stories centered around a “white god” 
Tiki who came from across the sea about 
the year 500 A.D. After several years of 
research the author came across another 
legend of a white chief-god Kon-Tiki 
whom the Incas drove out of Peru to 
the Pacific coast, “whence (he) finally 
disappeared oversea to the westward.” 


The author made a study of the cul- 
ture and habits of the early inhabitants 
of Peru. He constructed a crude raft 
made of balsa logs, patterned after the 
type used by the Incas of centuries ago, 
which was given the name Kon-Tiki. 
Logs, up to 45 feet in length, were tied 
together with rope; a bamboo hut 
thatched with banana leaves served as 
cabin, and a big square sail was 
suspended from the mast. The author 
with five other Scandinavians, who were 
engineers, radio operators and naviga- 
tors, set sail from Peru, depending only 
on the eastern trade winds and the 
ocean current to take them to the South 
Sea Islands, which they reached after 
102 days of rough sailing. Thus they 
proved the possibility of the legendary 
Tiki having made the trip from Peru to 
Polynesia on a balsa raft. 


The author gives a fascinating de- 
scription of an area of the Pacific which 
is outside of the traffic lanes. Very clev- 
erly he pictures the behavior of the sea 
life as it exists undisturbed by the en- 
gines and propellers of modern sea-going 
vessels. The behavior of the shark, fly- 
ing fish, bonita, sea crab, squid, sea 
turtle and others, as described by the 
author, is of great interest and will even 
be of value to the zoologist, since many 
of these activities have not been ob- 
served previously. 


This book is very readable, and should 
be enjoyed by all who are interested in 
either nature or adventure. 


Ocroser-NovemBeEr, 1950 


The Kon-Tiki approaches land after drifting across the Pacific Ocean 


Historical Background 
Of Korean Invasion 
Wuy War Came IN Korea, by Robert 


T. Oliver. Fordham University Press. 
260 pp. $2.95. 


Reviewed by Vincent ]. Giese 


When the North Koreans crossed the 
thirty-eighth parallel on June 25, Ameri- 
cans were shocked by the aggression. 
Suddenly and painfully we were made 
aware of the international problems of 
the Orient. 


The shock that accompanied the ag- 
gressive action of the Red North Kore- 
ans only served to underline our basic 
ignorance and neglect of that part of 
the world. Although our first reaction 
was to blame the State Department, we 
are now beginning to realize that we— 
the citizens—were in large part respon- 
sible because of our own indifference. 

As a consequence, Americans have a 
lot of homework to do in order to plot 
future policy in Asia. Dr. Oliver's book 
on the backgrounds to the Korean War 
will serve as an excellent introduction 
to the scope and the complexity of the 
job that faces us. Written by a man who 
has lived intimately with the Korean 
situation since 1942, Why War Came 
in Korea presents the historical frame- 
work for the problem of Korea’s long 
struggle for independence. 

One cannot put this book aside with- 
out a sense of great tragedy in the his- 
tory of a small republic which, because 
of her geographical location at the cross- 
roads of Asia, was selected as the area 






















































where the cold war of subversion was to 
be converted into open military attack. 

The author analyses the reasons— 
deeply rooted in history—why Korea be- 
came the testing grounds. We can sum- 
marize them here as follows: 


1. Traditionally and historically Korea 
is at the heart of the strategic triangle 
of North Asia, with Siberia on one side, 
China on another and Japan on a third. 


2. Russia has made possession of 
Korea a prime aim of its foreign policy 
for at least 75 years. 


3. Russia proceeded in 1945 to build 
a militarily and politically strong puppet 
regime in North Korea after the “tempo- 
rary’ division, ostensibly to disarm Japa- 
nese troops north of the line. 

4. In contrast to the North Korean 
strength, the Republic of Korea was 
militarily weak. 

5. The weakness of the position of 
the Republic of Korea was accentuated 
by indications from the U.S. that we 
did not intend to defend the Republic. 

6. With the failure of Communist 
propaganda, the Republic was a remark- 
able democratic success. Actordingly, it 
had to be destroyed because it was in 
Soviet eyes intolerably successful. 

The high ethical content of the book, 
reflections on the type of democracy 
suited to the Asiatic mind, views on the 
kind of statesmen America needs, all 
help to make this book valuable in 
bringing the Asiatic problem into focus. 
Objections may come because of Dr. 
Oliver's almost hero-worship of Syng- 
man Rhee as a democratic leader. 
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Introduction to History 
Of Medieval Philosophy 


A Suort History oF WESTERN Put- 
LOSOPHY IN THE Minnie Aces, by 
S. J. Curtis. Newman. 286 pp. $3.25. 
Reviewed by Joseph B. Zavadil 


Dr. Curtis’ “short” history of medieval 
philosophy has the merits and deficien- 
cies which one would expect of such a 
slenderized narrative: on the one hand, 
valuable thumb-nail sketches of im- 
portant men and their thought-theories, 
and a bird’s eye view of an enormous 
segment of history; on the other hand, 
unevenness of presentation, irregularity 
of style, and the confusion of impres- 
sion induced by necessary brevity. 

Designed as an introductory treatise 
for interested laymen as well as under- 
graduate students, the book traces the 
development of philosophical specula- 
tion from St. Augustine and the “classi- 
cal” authors to Nicholas of Cusa. Spe- 
cial attention is devoted, naturally, to 
the consideration of the Thomistic sys- 
tem in three cleverly organized chapters, 
proportional treatment being given to 
Abelard, Anselm, Bonaventure, Scotus, 
Ockham and the many other names con- 
cerned. The text features purely his- 
torical and biographical data with the 
outline of theory. In addition, supple- 
mentary chapters on the medieval uni- 
versities, on Arabian philosophy and on 
medieval mysticism supply adequate 
background information. 

Although certainly worthy of the stu- 


dent’s interest, this simple history might 


possibly confound the tyro with its tech- * 


nical terminology and advanced method. 


Life in Moscow 


Tuts Is Russta: UNcENsorep, by Ed- 
mund Stevens. Didier. 201 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 


Edmund Stevens was formerly Moscow 
correspondent for the Manchester Guar- 
dian and the Christian Science Monitor. 
He has lived in Moscow for ten years 
and is married to a native-born Russian. 
Concerning most aspects of life under 
Soviet rule as he has observed them, he 
writes unimpassionedly. Despite the 
publisher’s blurb, there is little schol- 
arly documentation in his book. It is, 
rather, for popular consumption. 
Certain chapters are penetratingly 
and facilely written. The chapters “Polit- 
buro Rivals,” “How Much Graft in 
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Russian Business,” “MVD—The Thing 
That Stalks” and “The Agitator’s Hand- 
book” are succinct and provocative. 

The author holds that the world’s 
future depends on understanding and 
friendship between the United States 
and Russia. The solution offered, an ap- 
peal to the Russian people via the Voice 
of America over the heads of the Soviet 
leaders, will be difficult to achieve. The 
book should, however, make the dis- 
criminating reader wonder about the 
Voice of America. If the solution of an 
astute observer such as Stevens empha- 
sizes the Voice as our greatest weapon, 
perhaps it is time we paid attention to 
the words of John Foster Dulles: “There 
is no use in having more and louder 
Voices of America unless we have some- 
thing to say that is more persuasive 
than anything yet said.” 


Men trom Mars 
BEHIND THE FiyiNnc Saucers, by Frank 


Scully. Henry Holt. 230 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by David Young 


Mr. Scully says that the flying saucers 
which have filled the headlines recently, 
if not the sky, are real and quotes an 
unidentified top-level scientist as saying 
that they probably come from Venus or 
some other planet. The unidentified top- 
level scientist says that he examined one 
of the saucers which had crashed on a 
high plateau in New Mexico. In it were 
found 16 bodies that ranged in height 
from 36 to 42 inches and obviously were 
not of this earth. Many other details are 
given, all of which indicate that this 
particular saucer was from some other 
planet. 

What happened to the saucer and the 
bodies? They have all been gathered up 
by the Air Force and have disappeared 
behind the curtain of security. Mr. 
Scully himself has only seen a metal 
gear and a tubeless radio taken from the 
saucer and given to the scientist for re- 
search. The radio is no bigger than a 
pack of cigarettes, and the gear is made 
of an unknown metal which has not 
broken down under 150 tests. 

In addition to these “facts” about the 
flying saucers Mr. Scully marshalls as 
much testimony and evidence as he can 
to prove that they exist. The only thing 
a reviewer can say is that, whatever the 
truth about flying saucers might be, Mr. 
Scully's book certainly does not prove 
anything. 


Inside Information 

On Foreign Affairs 

TRUMAN, STALIN AND Peace, by Albert 
Z. Carr. Doubleday. 266 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Brother Finbarr Buckley, 
C.S.C. 


Here is a book that is all that is claimed 
for it on its jacket-cover, “an inside top 
level report” on world conditions during 
the past decade. 

The prevailing mood of our news- 
papers and radio commentators is to 
criticize harshly the foreign policy of the 
Western nations. It is but fair, however, 
to keep in mind that the critics of today 
have knowledge of recent events which 
was, of necessity, lacking at the time of 
negotiations at Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam. Let us remember too, that 
during the war, more than once, steps 
were taken toward a separate peace be 
tween Germany and Russia. And wide 
spread was the belief that Russia would 
cease fighting when the Germans were 


pushed back beyond the Curzon line. 


Carr’s inside information is set down 
dispassionately and is very convincing. 
As consultant to Roosevelt and Truman 
he was in a position to evaluate the 
points of view of all interested parties 
He tells us that at no time was there 
anything in Soviet-American friendship 
other than its being a product of com 
mon military effort. Russia’s waiting 
game was based on the hope that 
America’s post-war economy would cd- 
lapse and bring about a depression. Not 
only in Europe but in China the Soviet 
leadership is convinced that “a little 
more misery makes many more Com 
munists.” The only peace in the Soviet 
plan is the peace that will follow world 
wide Communism. 

The re-armament of Germany is prob 
ably the best of many excellent analyses 
in the book. During more than a hur 
dred years, only when Germany wa 
weak militarily was Germany peaceful. 
But United States policy favors mote 
and more, making Germany strong, 4 
policy criticized strenuously by many 
experts in the field of foreign relations, 
and summarized succinctly by the editor 
of a Paris daily: “The re-armament of 
Germany is the sure road to war. For i 
Germany rearms, either Russia will de- 
cide to attack before the Germans be 
come too strong or else Germany 
Russia will join together to turn on the 


West. And then, God help us.” 
Booxs on TRIAL 
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Informal and Informative 
Study of Conversation 
Maxinc Goop Tak, by Austin J. App. 

Bruce. 172 pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Hugh Graham 
Dr. App, the author of this charming 
little book which has for subtitle “How 
to Improve Your Conversation,” needs 
no introduction to anyone who has read 
his contributions to America, The Sign, 
and The Catholic World. The style is 
informal. His remarks are sometimes 
facetious, more often informative, and 
never boring. He claims that conversa- 
tion is the most complete single expres- 
sion of one’s personality. Hence it is 
a duty and a lifelong job for everyone 
to keep raising its tone and liveliness. 

Many writers have deplored the fact 
that conversation is fast becoming a 
lost art, but they have not made any 
sustained effort to remedy the situation. 
Dr. App has a positive program but he 
makes no claim that everyone, by follow- 
ing his advice, can become a brilliant 
conversationalist. He does claim, how- 
ever, that “every one can become better 
and better in this matter of talking— 
and he should.” After reading his advice 
the reviewer is inclined to agree. 

The author has read widely and has 
used his powers of observation to good 
purpose. He writes with enthusiasm and 
conviction. The present book like some 
of the others he has written is an out- 
growth of his work as a teacher of Eng- 
lish and a director of a radio forum. 

“Within the boundaries of one’s intel- 
ligence,” he claims, “everyone can im- 
prove his conversation in several ways. 
He can improve it technically—in gram- 
mar and rhetoric, diction and voice; in 
variety, richness, and liveliness; and 
most importantly, in what St. Paul calls 
‘graciousness, in Christian lovableness 
and good taste, so that whether he talks 
or listens, people are glad of it, and are 
better off from his being there.” 


It’s a Hard Life 


Tue Cost oF A Best SELLER, by Fran- 
ces Parkinson Keyes. Julian Messner. 
126 pp. $2.00. 

Reviewed by Mary Conrad 

This brief book about the rewards and 

penalties of being a best-selling author 

will be of interest mainly to the rabid 

Keyes fan and to the frustrated writer. 

As might be expected in such a book, 

there are some retaliatory cracks at the 
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critics who scorn the author, and some 
inside stories about the research which 
goes into her novels. Readers might feel 
that the whole thing is too highly self- 
centered when the author laments that 
her deadlines now keep her away from 
many of the church services which she 
once attended almost daily, and a few 
pages later she gives as one of her 
reasons for writing that she “would 
rather work hard and have enough 
money for certain diversions and lux- 
uries, than to be idle and forfeit those 
which give me great pleasure.” 


New Collection 

Of GKC’s Essays 

THe Common Man anv OTHER 
Essays, by G. K. Chesterton. Sheed 
and Ward. 279 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. J. M. Lelen 


The great Samuel Johnson was wont to 
say to Boswell that “no man but a 
blockhead ever wrote except for money.” 
Such saying shows that the dear Doctor 
was not infallible. For no man living by 
his pen was ever so careless as G. K. 
Chesterton about placing his work to 
financial advantage. Although perhaps 
not aware of it he was one of the fore- 
most writers of his day: “He was one of 
the Big Four,” William Lyon Phelps 
once told me. Ever prodigal of his gifts, 
when Chesterton died in 1936 number- 


less were the literary items that he had 
failed or forgotten to put on the market 
place. “Trifles” they were to him; tre- 
mendous trifles they are to us and will 
be to posterity. The least that we may 
and must say of them is that they repre- 
sent Chesterton at his best. And “at his 
best he is unsurpassed by any essayist of 
the century.” 


In the present volume we have a col- 
lection of those essays never before pub- 
lished in book form. Whether they deal 
with literature, sociology or religion, 
they have each of them epigrammatic 
sentences which seem destined to live, 
so truly sincere is their concept, so fear- 
less is their expression. Notable espe- 
cially are those “On Reading,” “A Tale 
of Two Cities,” “The Dangers of 
Necromancy,” “The Real Dr. Johnson,” 
“The New Groove,” “Books for Boys,” 
“The Epitaph of Pierpont Morgan,” 
and “A Midsummer Night's Dream.” 


The place of Chesterton in English 
literature is far from being settled. Un- 
doubtedly he uses and, too often, abuses 
the paradox. His paradoxes make noise 
like fireworks, and fireworks are seldom 
musical. He, however, defines paradox 
as “Truth standing on her feet to attract 
attention.” It may so happen that the 
present posthumous volume may help 
the critics to decide on what niche of the 
temple his name is to be engraved. 
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lost behind the clutter of flowers and 
novenas. What better proof of this than 
the fact that Chesterton, himself so 
dedicated to the work of making honest 
children of us once again, could feel 
no sympathy with this pale new saint! 


But Chesterton did not, I think, read 
the Autobiography, nor have those 
people read it seriously who have mis- 
taken the devil’s plaster counterfeit for 
her who is really the iconoclast of plaster 
spirituality. With a serpent’s prudence 
Therese forged in the history of her soul 
the perfect weapon against the diabolic 
dilution of her message. These pages 
which are at once steeped in the style 
of her times and yet glowing with a 
consuming and purifying fire show in a 
way that cannot be surpassed how God 
brings strength out of weakness. In this 
furnace we see plaster transformed into 
white-hot steel. 


WILL Not DIE 
from page 135) 


It has been read and to this effect 
by the Chinese and the Mohammedans. 
Recently Thomas Merton has shown 
Gin his The Waters of Siloe and Exile 
Ends in Glory) that Therese’s wisdom 
has effected its revolution even in the 
very strongholds of the Church’s spirit- 
uality, the Cistercian abbeys. Yes, 
Therese was needed to teach Trappists 
not to be so sentimental! And she will 
have the same purifying effect on Catho- 
lic Action, which itself has so often 


been childish. 


She tells us we must be reborn in 
Christ’s crucified love. That is what He 
said Himself, and it is true. If you would 
hear Him say it to you, listen to 
Therese, read the history of her soul, 
and read as it was written, as befits the 
word of prophecy, in the solitude of the 
mind, in the desert of the spirit. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by ROGER CAPEL 





October, 1950 
ee little children at Fatima in 


Portugal in 1917 were favoured with 
a vision of the Mother of God; in spite 
of the obscurity of the people concerned, 
and of the place where it happened, 
the story of the vision and its message 
have stirred the Catholic world. And 
Fatima has been the cause of a spate 
of writing in all languages—most of it 
of a popular nature—descriptive, his- 
torical, devotional, dealing with every 
aspect of the events of 1917 and their 
consequences, which, at least: in the 
British Isles, has, in the main, been 
distinguished for its poorness of quality 
and the unattractive way in which it 
has been presented. 

Not for the first time does the English 
Catholic reading public owe a debt to 
Fr. C. C. Martindale S.J. His new book 
The Message of Fatima (Burns Oates 
and Washbourne Ltd., 10s. 6d) is a 
straightforward factual account of what 
took place there in 1917; Fr. Martin- 
dale has weighed the evidence with tre- 
mendous care and made a painstaking 
chronological comparison of it. In addi- 
tion to the early examination of the 
children—Canon Formigao’s for example 
—he has carefully sifted Lucia’s manu- 
scripts—written, it will be remembered, 
some time after the events described, 
when memory and mental development 
had worked together to stylize them to 
a certain extent—and assigned them 
their proper place in the pattern of the 
whole account. This is a tremendous 
gain, for many previous writers have 
woven their narrative into a coherent 
whole which, while it incorporates the 
principal materials of the story, treats 
all the evidence on an equal footing. 
In a critical historical work this is in- 
admissable. 

Fr. Martindale writes of the children, 
their visions and their sufferings with 
deep psychological insight; he is particu- 
larly interesting on the interpretation 
of the visions and the importance of 
the “message of Fatima.” He believes 
in the authenticity of the message, and 
since he disguises none of the difficulties 
and obscurities, his book will carry far 
more weight than if he had adopted a 
different method. He spent a long time 
in Portugal, examined many of the sur- 
viving witnesses, and seems to have 
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read every scrap of worthwhile matter 
as yet published about the visions and 
about Fatima. So much of what has 
been published about the visions and 
their message—this is a personal impres- 
sion and it refers, I repeat, to what I 
have seen over here—has made one 
slightly ashamed of it: you did not leave 
it lying around when a non-Catholic 
came to the house. Fr. Martindale’s is 
a book to be read and left on the table 
for all to see; an extra copy will be 
required to give away to enquiring 
friends. 


7 NEXT book on my list requires 
a little explanation for those who are 
unacquainted with London’s Hyde Park 
and its famous open-air forum. At the 
Marble Arch end, of a Sunday after- 
noon, you will find a series of platforms 
and can make your choice of listening. 
You can hear a rationalist, a militant 
Protestant, a communist and all shades 
of politics; anyone with an ‘ism’ to ex- 
pound is pretty sure to get an audience. 
Among all the strange views put for- 
ward, often with much interruption 
from the crowd, the platform of the 
Catholic Evidence Guild, surmounted 
by a large crucifix, seems to be the one 
spot of sanity in a raving world. Year 
in, year out, an intrepid band of speak- 
ers, most of them layfolk, expound 
Catholic beliefs to a very mixed audi- 
ence. Sometimes there is heckling, some- 
times there is near-disorder, always there 
is the give and take of argument and 
discussion arising from the questions— 
silly or intelligent—put by people in the 
crowd. On the coldest of afternoons you 
will always find someone speaking and 
people listening. One of the most per- 
sistent questioners is Mr. E. A. Sider- 
man, an orthodox Jew, and one of the 
most regular speakers on a Sunday 
afternoon, until 1943, the year of his 
death, was Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P. 

Now the questioner has written a 
book about the speaker. It is A Saint 
in Hyde Park (Geoffrey Bles, 7s. 6d). 
On first sight of the book I hesitated a 
little whether to include it in this letter 
for American readers. I decided to do 
so for three reasons. In the first place, 
it gives a picture of a peculiarly British 
institution, and since no attempt is made 
to paint the picture, which simply 


emerges in the course of the book, it 
turns out to be an especially vivid one. 
Then the book is made up of the stuff 
of these Hyde Park meetings; you get 
the questions put, and the answers given 
by the speaker—you get Fr. Vincent's 
answers—and from all this there js 
gradually built up a very moving por- 
trait of this saintly Dominican friar 
preaching, like St. Dominic to the Al- 
bigenses, in the open air in all winds 
and weathers. Of course he was one 
of the “characters” of London, and jn- 
deed of Catholicism in this country. In 
his old Dominican habit which he wore 
everywhere, with his great boots and 
shabby haversack, the ancient steel- 
rimmed spectacles and the battered once- 
black hat he was a well-known figure 
and a much loved one. The title of the 
book refers to him as a saint, and if we 
remember his apostolic work in Hyde 
Park and among the poor in North 
London, his humility and his great 
spirit of prayer, we shall not quarrel 
with that. Lastly the book is an extra- 
ordinary one for an orthodox Jew to 
have written. It shows a surprising 
memory for the answers given to his 
questions—on the most involved doc- 
trinal questions he never puts a foot 
wrong, and he is never out of tune 
with the “feel” of the Catholic point 
of view. Altogether a remarkable book, 
explained in part no doubt by F. J. 
Sheed in the introduction: “This book 
could not have been written unless, in 
that long-drawn battle of minds, the 
heckler had grown to love the friar. I 
know that the friar had grown to love 
the heckler.” 


i iow Catholic press is naturally de 
voting considerable space to the cen- 
tenary celebrations of the restoration of 
the hierarchy. The best summary so far, 
from the point of view relevant to BOT, 
is the short article by Ian Hislop, O.P., 
in the September Blackfriars (Black- 
friars Publications, 34 Bloombury Street, 
London, W.C. 1), “A Century of Catho 
lic Intellectual Life.” It is a penetrating 
glance over the past hundred years. 
Two matters raised in the article are 
of special interest. The first is New- 
man: “It is only perhaps to-day that we 
are beginning to see the man apart from 


(Continued on page 152) 
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Hopetul Document 

For Gloomy Times 

Tue Lecion oF Mary, by Cecily Hal- 
lack. Crowell. 240 pp. $3.00- 
Reviewed by Audrey May Meyer 


The Legion of Mary is a hopeful docu- 
ment for our gloomy times. It is the 
story of the ev olution of a great, inter- 
national lay movement for the re 
of Christian life that grew out of 
small charitable enterprise in Dublin tn 
1921. Cecily Hallack died in 1938, and 
this new edition of her last work is 
brought up to date in a breath-taking 
final “chapter by Father Michael O’ Cer 
roll, of Blackrock College, Dublin. He 
shows the recent “whirlwind advance” 
of Mary’s army around the globe into 
almost every land, even penetrating the 
Jron Curtain. 

Packed with food for thought, this 
is not a book to be read lightly. You 
sense at once the extraordinary Legion 
spirit (Miss Hallack has caught it per- 
fectly), a spirit like that of the early 
Christians. The amazing Legion suc- 
cess with souls, whether in home, parish, 
concentration camp or foreign mission, 
is significant. 

The story unfolds itself simply and 
naturally. Details of organization of the 
Legion, scope and program of action 
are woven into the absorbing narrative. 
Loose ends are neatly caught up in a 
hnal recapitulation. The Legion prayers 
are included in the book. 

St. Louis Marie Grignion de Mont- 
fort is the patron, and his ‘True Devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin, the soul 
of this apostolate. The Legion is a demo- 
cratic army composed of all colors, races, 
classes and educational levels, march- 
ing under the banner of Mary, fighting 
for the return of a pagan world to God, 
through her Immaculate Heart. 

Quotations stud the pages, showing 
the warm endorsement of the organiza- 
tion by many distinguished prelates. 
Archbishop Riberi, representing Pope 
Pius XII in China in 1946, gave the 
highest praise: “The Legion brings out 
the inner essence of Catholic Action. 

It is one of the greatest gifts of 
Our Lady to the world. ; ¢ would 
venture to call it the inal of the 
modern world. .. .” 


Octoper-NoveMBER, 1950 


Priest Workman 
Of Marseilles 


Mission TO THE Poorest, by Jacques 
Loew, O.P., with an introduction and 
epilogue by Maisie Ward. Sheed and 
Ward. 184 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Sr. Madeleine Sophie, 
S.S.N.D. 


Let those readers who do not care to be 


disturbed in conscience, keep severely 
away from Pere Loew’s profoundly mov- 
ing story. It is the story of what the Holy 
Spirit of Christ is achieving through 
one man, one sociologist, one priest, who 
is convinced that “to understand condi- 
tions you must get right into them.” 


Mission to the Poorest tells of the 
work of Pere Loew, O.P., as a Mar- 
seilles dock-worker and parish priest. 
After leaving the seminary, Father 
Jacques got a job on the wharves. He 
began to find out how a man feels 
when he wants work but “can’t succeed 
in getting signed on.” He discovered at 
the same time “the extent to which the 
slum problem is bound up with the la- 
bour-contract system; the congestion of 
certain families in miserable courtyards 
some hundreds of yards from the harbor 
is the inevitable consequence of condi- 
tions of employment.” 

With his superior’s permission, Father 
Loew, attired in his Dominican habit, 
installed himself in a lodging “in the 
very midst of the port- workers, rag-and- 
bone dealers, and gypsies.” He tells, in 





Cecily Hallack: Historian of “the 
miracle of the modern world” 


compelling fashion, of his reception 
there: “The great majority are dumb- 
founded, as if a man from the moon 
had settled in their midst. . . . And final- 
ly another minority, saying: ‘Huh! 
Someone will land him a good kick in 
the pants — that'll teach him to come 
here!’” However, as Father Jacques, 
observes, “the kick never came.” Gradu- 
ally he is accepted as neighbour and 
friend, this priest-workman of Marseil- 
les. 

In the chapter “Light Shines in the 
Darkness” Father Loew gives an‘ ac- 
count of the Residence, a kind of house 
of hospitality which prepares people for 
living membership in a vital parish. And 
what he says of material help given 
through the Residence contains enough 
high explosive to blast much thinking 
to bits: “it seemed to me that the ma- 
terial services rendered would remain 
the basis for direct human contacts, and 
would indeed play the same role as the 
matter of the sacraments plays in the 
transmission of grace.” No bread and 
wine, no Eucharistic Christ. No serving 
of leanne needs, no incarnation; no re- 
demption; no transfiguration possible. 
Here is a concept which calls for pro- 
found reflection. 


The Residence, insists Pere Loew, 
“must be an essential part of the neigh- 
borhood (where the parish will once 
more take on body and life). It must 
be the heart of the community, not 
only because of the tender, fraternal 
charity that it will embody, but be- 
cause everything that makes for soli- 
darity in a neighborhood will nourish 
it and be in turn nourished by it. 

At the present moment, district and 
parish are alike corpses: the Residence 
must bring them back to life.” 


Mission to the Poorest is a book that 
demands to be studied by all priests, 
sisters, and brothers. Its implications in 
the field of education might well be dis- 
cussed in faculty meetings for many 
months to come. Pere Loew is taking 
the Gospel of Christ seriously. He real- 
ly believes Christ meant what He said 
when He mysteriously identified all men 
with Himself . . . “You did it to Me.” 


Archbishop Cushing's understanding 
Foreword and Maisie Ward's informa- 
tional Introduction and Epilogue inten- 
sify—if that be possible—the importance 
of Pere Loew’s* account of the mission- 
ary priest-workman and his parish. 
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Simple and Graphic 

Study of the Mass 

Tue Breakinc oF Breap, by John 
Coventry, S.J., with photographs by 
John Gillick, S.J. Sheed and Ward. 
192 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Caroline Holland 


The centuries of our cultural history are 
enshrined in the Mass in living form, 
and the growth of the Mass is a study 
for scholars. The Breaking of Bread 
gives the gist of their conclusions in 
simple form, showing by means of photo- 
graphs what happens in the Mass to- 
day and telling by means of the text 
how it came about. Low Mass is ex- 
amined, but this is merely for purposes 
of simplification, as High Mass should 
be regarded as the standard Mass. 

“A real sacrifice is the effective sub- 
mission of a man’s heart and mind and 
will—his inmost and spiritual self—to 
God. A ritual sacrifice is the outward 
manifestation of that deep submission.” 
The book presents the Mass from both 
aspects. The first chapter explains man’s 
share in offering Christ, the Victim, to 
His Eternal Father; the remaining chap- 
ters treat the Mass, section by section 
and prayer by prayer, giving an explana- 
tion of the Low Mass in the Western 
Rite today and its development from 
apostolic times. The text is detailed and 
clear, full of sidelights not ordinarily 
met in such writing. Researchers into 
the history of the liturgy may dispute 
some of the points presented, but this re- 
viewer, writing from a spot far removed 
from the necessary reference books, must 
leave the disputes untouched. 

The photographs are remarkable and 
even without the text would justify the 
nominal price of the book. To study 
them in conjunction with the text is to 
see the Mass in progress, not from the 
pews, but from the vantage point of 
the celebrant. Exception must be taken, 
however, to one: since the book is in- 
tended for those studying the Mass, the 
illustration showing a spoon used to 
place a drop of water in the chalice 
should be accompanied by an explana- 
tion that this method of mingling is 
used only with ecclesiastical dispensa- 
tion, and the amount of water normally 
used far exceeds a drop. 


The Breaking of Bread is a book that 
will increase knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the Mass. It should be read and 
studied by many Catholics. 
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Prominent Converts 

Tell Their Stories 

Wuere | Founp Curist, edited by 
John A. O’Brien. Doubleday. 271 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Louise F. Fitzhugh 


As in the earlier Road to Damascus, 
Father John O’Brien has collected and 
edited accounts by 14 converts of their 
journeys along some of the innumerable 
roads to Rome. Included in this volume 
are chapters by Katherine Burton, Raissa 
Maritain, Bishop Duane Hunt, Lucile 
Hasley, Thomas Merton, Dorothy Day, 
Daniel Sargent, Avery Dulles, Jocelyn 
Toynbee, Elizabeth Adams, Edward 
Dodson, Christopher Hollis, David 
Goldstein and Dale Francis. 

Father O’Brien has wisely selected as 
his exemplars men and women of vary- 
ing backgrounds, who, naturally, express 
themselves in varying styles. Most are 
professional writers—some are not. But 
each one is successful in describing 
the steps of his conversion with clarity 
and great sincerity. The accounts of 
Mme. Maritain and Thomas Merton 
represent the literary pinnacles of the 
collection, and Merton’s description of 
saying Mass is truly a prose rhapsody. 
He does not, incidentally, merely com- 





press The Seven Storey Mountain, but 
writes primarily about the individual 
soul in the Mystical Body, using his own 
experience as an example. 

To those born and reared in the Faith, 
there is endless fascination in the reasons 
why mature men and women tum 
toward Catholicism. These stories also 
serve the very salutary purpose of re 
affirming and re-evaluating the great 
treasures of faith and truth which many 
“born” Catholics tend to accept with an 
unintentional casualness. To non-Catho- 
lics who are themselves searching for 
the light, this book would be an in- 
valuable help along the way. Most of 
these converts had professed a nominal 
Christianity—others were without any 
faith whatsoever. The cross-section of 
modern dilemmas resolved by faith must 
be very nearly complete. 


The golden thread running through 
all these individual experiences is the 
grace of God, abundantly bestowed 
upon the sincere seeker. There is con- 
flict and drama in these pages, sacrifice 
and reward, and, throughout, an im 
pression of peace, fulfillment and the joy 
of God. Father O’Brien has contributed 
an excellent introduction and conclusion 
as well as brief biographies of each 
author. 





One Man’s Ideas 

Concerning Christ 

Tue Man Jesus Was, by Max Schoen. 
Knopf. 271 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. John A. O’Brien 


The author of this book was born in 
Austria, studied to be a rabbi but aban- 
doned his rabbinical studies to come to 
America shortly after the turn of the 
century. He later graduated from the 
College of the City of New York and 
subsequently became a professor in the 
Department of Education and Psy- 
chology at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 


There is no indication that the writer 
has received any scientific training in 
the fields which would warrant him to 
speak either convincingly or authori- 
tatively concerning the many Biblical 
problems which reach their focal point 
in the life of Christ. The author treats 
Jesus as a purely human being who 
neither possesses divinity nor even 
makes any claims to the same. He goes 
to the astonishing extreme of claiming 


that Christ was not even a Christian. 
“In the Synoptic Gospels,” says the 
author, “Jesus does not teach a new 
religion; he is no Christian.” This will 
give an idea of the shallow and exceed- 
ingly bizarre viewpoint which colors the 
whole book. 

The author writes much in the ego 
tistic veing which was reflected in the 
title of the book on Christ by Bruce 
Barton, The Man Nobody Knows. Ap 
parently Mr. Schoen likewise labors ur 
der the delusion that, as a result of some 
startling discovery he has made, he alone 
understands the character of Christ. 

The scriptural evidence of Christs 
divinity is overwhelming in its cumule 
tive force. Any writer who fails to recog 
nize the demonstrative force of thes 
tremendous facts can scarcely be taken 
as a scholarly interpreter of the character 
of Christ. Hence, the person who is in- 
terested not in the capricious and sub 
jective sentiments of a private individual 
but in objective truth and_ historical 
reality will find little help or guidance 
in this book. 
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Use of the Sacraments 

To Overcome Neurosis 

NeurosEs AND SACRAMENTS, by Alan 
Keenan, O.F.M. Sheed and Ward. 
163 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


Putting old wine into new bottles is a 
common task of theological writers in 
any age, for new knowledge, as it un- 
folds, needs the infusion of Catholic 
principles and doctrines that will both 
prove and perfect its worth. This is par- 
ticularly true of psychiatry and psy- 
chology today, and it is into the knowl- 
edge of psychiatry about the care and 
cure of neroses that Father Keenan in- 
fuses the Catholic doctrines of sacra- 
mental grace. His success is consider- 
able, but it is not entire. 

To begin with, it is clear that works 
of this kind must, in the present state 
of the terminologies, either go into the 
technical language of modern psychiatry 
or abide with the received terminology 
of Scholasticism. It has been often said 
that neither is satisfactory for works like 
this, and some pages of this book offer 
vivid proof of the statement. For ex- 
ample, to explain his own purpose in 
writing the book, the author has to say: 
“What we have written concerns those 
mentally disordered because they have 
no sacramental life, and no purpose to 
give meaning to life, and no happiness 
because they have failed to desublimate 
the natural love the soul has for its 
God.” 

In another area, it seems evident from 
Fr. Keenan’s work that more emphasis 
must be put on the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost as dispositive causes of the effec- 
tive use of the sacraments in ameliorat- 
ing neurotic states. Arguing from the 
nature of the gifts, we would neces- 
sarily come to such a conclusion. While 
Father Keenan successfully demonstrates 
the objective worth of the sacramental 
system as a cure of neurosis, he entirely 
fails to show how this is to be accom- 
plished or what happens when the will 
to use the sacraments to this end be 
lacking. The precise effect of the gifts 
in this connection ought to be the sup- 
plying of that “will” or motivation. 

Whether this book would serve better 
the neurotic himself or the counselor 
of the neurotic is open to discussion. 
The short chapters and the brief, 
Pointed treatments therein are appar- 
ently aimed at direct use by the sufferers 
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themselves. On the other hand, Father 
Keenan has some unusual flights into 
fine writing, an odd use of the “recapitu- 
lation theory” of the development of the 
foetus, and an annoying preoccupation 
with a literary figure involving the 
process of gestation; for some types of 
neurotic personality, these things might 
be harmful. Properly administered, the 
lessons in this book ought to be a real 
aid to many neurotic personalities, the 
counselor himself being the best judge 
in the matter. 


Spiritual Childhood 

Tue MEssaceE oF THERESE OF Lisieux, 
by M. M. Philipon, O.P. Newman. 
121 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Marie Thomas, 
O.P. 


Father Philipon, eminent French the- 
ologian and writer, presents here an 
abbreviation of the second of his re- 
markable studies in contemporary 
mysticism. In an earlier essay, Spiritual 
Doctrine of Sister Elizabeth of the 
Trinity, he says, “There is a whole world 
waiting to be explored which would 
be immensely profitable in distinguish- 
ing the various streams of spirituality 
in the Church’s life and building the 
history of mystical theology.” ‘The pres- 
ent work gives in concise form the re- 
sult of his historical and doctrinal in- 
vestigation into the life of Saint ‘Therese. 


The volume, slight enough to serve 
as a hand book and thorough enough 
to rank as a complete vade mecum, 
summarizes all the essential ideas of a 
longer work published recently in 
France under the title Sainte Therese 
de Lisieux: Une Voie Toute Nouvelle. 
It contains a brief account of the life 
of this beloved saint and a comprehen- 
sive analysis of her teaching on the way 
of spiritual childhood. For our troubled 
times no doctrine seems more appropri- 
ate than this with its emphasis on con- 
fidence in God and total surrender to 
the designs of His merciful love. 


“The message of Therese,” the author 
remarks, “will not become obsolete. 
Spiritual childhood, like the doctrine of 
the greatest saints, is destined to en- 
lighten souls to the very last days of 
the Church Militant.” To these souls, 
therefore, in the fervent hope that they 
may be many, the distinguished Domini- 
can has addressed his work. 





BRIEF REVIEWS 


Ficr1on 


River and Empty Sea, by Louis Vac- 
zek (Houghton, Mifflin, $3.50) is an 
interesting novel set in seventeenth cen- 
tury Canada. The description of life in 
the wilderness between Quebec and 
Hudson Bay is perhaps the best part. 
The activities of Jesuit missionaries 
make up an important part of the book. 


Follow the Seventh Man, by Robert 
Standish (Macmillan, $3.00) is a some- 
what contrived and artificial story of 
life in the Orient. Except for an occa- 
sional tense moment, there is little to 
hold the reader’s attention. 


Floodtide, by Frank Yerby (Dial, 
$3.00) is a melange of sex, Cuban revo- 
lutions and pre-Civil War southerners, 
all well mixed and unskilfully presented. 


The Backward Bride, by Aubrey 
Menen (Scribners, $2.75) is a lively 
satire which sets the common sense of a 
young Sicilian girl against the rational- 
ism of her intellectual husband. Some 
of the more “progressive” ideas of mod- 
ern civilization come off a distinct sec- 


ond-best. 


The House of Breath, by William 
Goyen (Random House, $2.75), esoteric 
in style and precious, is the story of a 
family of Texans, most of whom are 
perverts or degenerates of one type or 
another. 

The Vexations of A. ]. Wentworth, 
B.A., by H. F. Ellis (Little, Brown, 
$2.50) is a humorous account of the 
tribulations besetting an incredibly in- 
ept instructor in an English boys’ school. 
Grows somewhat repetitious toward the 
end. 

Non-Fiction 


The Human Use of Human Beings, 
by Norbert Wiener (Houghton, Mif- 
flin, $3.00) presents some interesting 
ideas about what the future may hold if 
science continues to develop the ma- 
chines which operate almost like men. 
As with so much scientific thinking, this 
book considers most things mainly from 
the physical aspect. 

Mother Mary Cleophas, by Mother 
Mary Christina, S.H.C.J. (Peter Reilly, 
$3.00), with a foreword by Msgr. Ful- 
ton Sheen, is a biography of an out- 
standing educator and former Dean of 
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Books tor Boys 


By G. kh. CHESTERTON 


© pegs correspondence upon what 
is called pernicious literature has 
given rise to several declarations to the 
effect that the popular literature which 
is sold to boys in our day is greatly in- 
ferior to that of two or three decades 
ago. At first sight a reflective person 
might be inclined to suggest that per- 
haps there were more psychological ele- 
ments involved in that far-off boyish 
enjoyment, and in that, as in many 
other instances of our youthful pleas- 
ures, we were not so much enjoying 
the stories as enjoying ourselves. It is 
at least possible that the laudator tem- 
poris acti of whom we are speaking 
would regard the actual task of reading 
through those lost romances very much 
in the same way that he would yegard 
the action of a waiter in a restaurant 
who brought him 14 penny buns and a 
plate of bull’s-eyes. 

The mental digestion of boys is as 
strong as their physical digestion. They 
do not heed the cookery of art any 
more than the art of cookery. They can 
eat the apples of the tree of knowledge, 
and they can eat them raw. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that boys only read 
boyish books. Not only do they pri- 
vately revel in their sisters’ most senti- 
mental novels, but they absorb cart- 
loads of useless information. One boy 
in particular, with whose career from 
an early age we have the best reasons 
for being familiar, used to read whole 
volumes of Chamber's Encyclopaedia, 
and of a very musty and unreliable His- 
tory of English Trade. The thing was 
a mere brute pleasure of reading, a 
pleasure in leisurely and mechanical re- 
ceptiveness. It was the sort of pleasure 
that a cow must have in grazing all day 
long. 

But when all allowance has been 
made for the omnivorousness of youth, 
we incline to think that there is probably 
a considerable amount of truth in the 
idea that boys’ books have to some ex- 
tent degenerated. They have degener- 
ated probably for the reason that all 
forms of art degenerate, because they 
are despised. Probably they were less 


despised in the days when they still had 
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upon them, as it were, the glamour of 
the great masters of historical romance. 
The spirit of Scott and Ainsworth and 
Fenimore Cooper remained in them 
even if it was only the reflection of a 
hundred reflections and each in a dis- 
torting mirror. 


No one will ever understand the 
spirit at the back of popular and juven- 
ile literature until he realizes one fact, 
that a large amount of it is the result of 
that enthusiasm of the young reader 
which makes him wish to hear more 
and more about certain heroes, and 
read more and more of certain types of 
books. He dowers the creatures of fic- 
tion with a kind of boyish immortality. 
He is not surprised if Dick Deadshot or 
Jack Harkaway renews his youth 
through a series of volumes which 
reaches further than the length of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. These books 
have the vital philosophy of youth, a 
philosophy in which death does not 
exist, except, indeed, as an external and 
picturesque incident which happens to 
villains. 

The serious student of this class of 
books and papers will go on to observe 
that a very large mass of such works has 
arisen directly out of the interest taken 
in some of the creations of great masters. 
An irresponsible writer for boys early 
in the century continued the adven- 
tures of Pickwick. An interminable book 
of Oriental adventure which we read 
in our boyhood was avowedly a sup- 
plement to the Arabian Nights, and 
mingled Aladdin, Sinbad, and Ali Baba 
in one inexhaustible tale. All this 
amounts to one of the great laws of the 
question, the fact that the youthful mind 
takes hold of certain figures, insists upon 
them, tears them, as it were, out of the 
covers of the story, and could follow 
their adventures in any number of day 








“Books for Boys” is one of the essays 
from Chesterton's The Common Man, 
published recently and copyrighted, 
1950, by Sheed and Ward, Inc., N.Y. 
It is reprinted with permission of Miss 
Dorothy Collins, executrix of the Ches- 
terton estate. 
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dreams. Hence one of the essential 
qualities of this cheap literature — its 
astonishing voluminousness. A_ library 
keeping a record of it would need a 
dome vaster than the Bodleian. 

From this, as we have said, it may be 
inferred that there is likely enough to 
have been some decadence of late years, 
since we are becoming further and fur- 
ther removed from the great historical 
novelists, who left a kind of glow upon 
all historical fiction. New literary fash- 
ions have arisen, but they are scarcely 
likely to be imitated in the literature of 
boys. No publisher has yet brought out 
with gaudy-coloured illustrations “The 
Further Adventures of Jude the Ob 
scure.” No penny dreadfuls have been 
devoted to what eventually happened to 
Pelleas and Melisande. And in this man- 
ner we reach once more the inevitable 
conclusion about debased forms of art; 
that they are debased because they are 
not respected. Everything in the world, 
from a child to a form of fiction, will be 
bad until we consent to treat it as good. 
And of all forms of literature in the 
world, the one most grossly neglected, 
from an artistic point of view, is the 
boys’ book of adventure. 

It is a very peculiar fact, that while 
the educated middle-class at the present 
day expends infinite money and trouble 
upon surrounding the child with the 
noblest works of art and literature, the 
boy is in this matter treated as if he 
were a_half-witted and _inconsiderable 
savage. The wretched infant of fout 
years old is expected to drink in the 
verses of Stevenson and the decorative 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 





THE BLoop Bay COLT 
by Walter Farley. Random House. 


307 pp. $2.00. 


Farley's Black Stallion books are an ever 
popular horse-story series. This latest 
volume in the series presents Jimmy 
Creech, a once successful trainer of 
harness racing horses, now old and ill; 
George Snedecker, his friend and valued 
adviser, and Tom Messenger, a young 
boy who is eventually fortunate enough 
to continue the career of Jimmy Creech. 

As the story opens Jimmy is about 
to sell Queen, who is expected to foal 
in a week or so. Tom persuades him not 
to, and Jimmy gives Tom the responsi- 
bility of taking care of the little fellow, 
while Jimmy and George attend several 
fairs to race Symbol. Queen’s foal comes 
up to all expectations. It is a colt, sired 
by the Black Stallion, and a beauty. 
His gleaming red coat wins him the 
name of “Bonfire.” 

With what care Tom trains Bonfire 
for Jimmy makes arresting, informative 
and poignant reading. The high point 
comes when Jimmy asks Tom to race 
Bonfire in the Roosevelt Race in New 
York in order to earn money for Jimmy’s 
hospitalization. 


—Sister Mary Salome, O.S.F. 


THE STORY OF MARY 
by Catherine Beebe Cillus. Robb 
Beebe). Bruce. 147 pp. $2.00. 


Taking one of the most difficult themes 
possible for a children’s book, Cath- 
erine Beebe has achieved a fair success 
in her portrayal of the Virgin Mary and 
of the family life of Christ. The story 
is told with delicacy and in simple lan- 
guage. Not pretending to be burdened 
with great power or poetic quality, it is 
still quite mature and undoubtedly fills 
a need for light reading on a serious 
subject. Specifically it is the teen-age 
girls’ book, and will likely have less ap- 
peal to younger children. 

The literature of Mary has grown 
in leaps and bounds in the past few 
years. There is an ever increasing de- 
mand for it, but not too much has been 
presented for the adolescent girl. ‘This 
simple book about Mary should have a 
wide appeal to this age group. 

—Beryl Hoskin 
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DEBBIE JONES 


by Laura Cooper Rendina. Little, | 


Brown. 244 pp. $2.50. 


Another Pine Ridge School story about 
Debby Jones and her boarding-school 
experiences is written in a lively manner 
with keen insight into the troubled and 
changing moods of adolescence. Here 
are the noble intentions and the weak 
performances; likes and dislikes of teach- 
ers and girls; romantic yearnings; 
glimpses of purpose and vague driftings 
of the bobby-soxers. 

There is a lack of moral ideas beyond 
those expressed in school regulations and 
general good behaviour, and a lack of 
any understanding of the deeper mean- 
ing of life and its responsibilities, but 
at any rate the author does show that it 
is better to follow the rules and try to 
live up to ones responsibilities. 

Junior high school girls will probably 
love it. Plenty of pranks and school girl 
nonsense. 


—Dorothy Atkinson Williams 


WARRIOR FORWARD 
by Dick Friendlich. Westminster 
Press. 190 pp. $2.50. 


The dialogue in this basketball story is 
lively, and the action sufhciently in- 
volved to keep the teen-age reader not 
only alert to the shifting scene and 
colorful events, but also conscious of the 
development taking place in the char- 
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acter of the hero, Roger Burris. At the 
start Rog is content to luxuriate in smug 
comfort as a campus hero because he is 
a capable athlete who in the last critical 
game of the fall football season made a 
lucky catch that won for his college; at 
the end of the book, in spite of a stiff 
basketball schedule only just completed, 
Rog is looking forward eagerly and sob- 
erly to spring football practice. 

In the course of the narrative the hero 
learns to control his feelings not only 
on the field but off as well, and comes 
to realize that this habit is a matter of 
prudence as well as good sportsmanship. 

—Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


EMILY OF DEEP VALLEY 
by Maud Hart Lovelace. Crowell. 257 
pp- $2.50. 


A thoughtful and intelligent story of a 
graduate from high school in 1912 who 
could not go on to college with “the 
crowd.” Emily, an orphan, stays home 
with her grandfather, and gradually 
finds new interests in the life around 
her. Through little Yusef and Kalil she 
finds her way to a knowledge of the 
isolated Syrian colony nearby, and 
shares an interest in their culture and 
welfare with a personable new high 
school teacher. 

As in her other Deep Valley and 
Betsey Tacy stories Mrs. Lovelace shows 
good insight into the joys and heartaches 
of the college crowd, and seems to bring 
the life of a generation ago into focus 
for modern girls. I must, however, tell 
you that my teen-ager says, “It is just 
another book!” 

“But you read it through with inter- 
est, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes! But I just wanted to see 
which of the two she married. I knew 
it was one or the other.” 

—Dorothy Atkinson Williams 


DUKE OF THE BRUINS 
by Roger L. Treat. Julian Messner. 
168 pp. $2.50. 


Many of the incidents which go into the 
plot of this professional football story 
are thinly disguised events taken from 
the sports news of the past few years, 
and the author is a former Chicago 
sports writer. The result is a football 
story with authentic detail. 

Tommy Duke, a poor Polish boy 
who grew up worshipping the members 
of the Bruins football team and acting as 
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Books tor Boys 


By G. h. CHESTERTON 


A RECENT correspondence upon what 


is called pernicious literature has 


given rise to several declarations to the 


effect that the popular literature which 
is sold to boys in our day is greatly in- 
ferior to that of two or three decades 
ago. At first sight a reflective person 
might be inclined to suggest that per- 
haps there were more psychological ele- 
ments involved in that far-off boyish 
enjoyment, and in that, as in many 
other instances of our youthful pleas- 
ures, we were not so much enjoying 
the stories as enjoying ourselves. It is 
at least possible that the laudator tem- 
poris acti of whom we are speaking 
would regard the actual task of reading 
through those lost romances very much 
in the same way that he would yegard 
the action of a waiter in a restaurant 
who brought him 14 penny buns and a 
plate of bull’s-eyes. 


The mental digestion of boys is as 
strong as their physical digestion. They 
do not heed the cookery of art any 
more than the art of cookery. They can 
eat the apples of the tree of knowledge, 
and they can eat them raw. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that boys only read 
boyish books. Not only do they pri- 
vately revel in their sisters’ most senti- 
mental novels, but they absorb cart- 
loads of useless information. One boy 
in particular, with whose career from 
an early age we have the best reasons 
for being familiar, used to read whole 
volumes of Chamber's Encyclopaedia, 
and of a very musty and unreliable His- 
tory of English Trade. The thing was 
a mere brute pleasure of reading, a 
pleasure in leisurely and mechanical re- 
ceptiveness. It was the sort of pleasure 
that a cow must have in grazing all day 
long. 

But when all allowance has been 
made for the omnivorousness of youth, 
we incline to think that there is probably 
a considerable amount of truth in the 
idea that boys’ books have to some ex- 
tent degenerated. They have degener- 
ated probably for the reason that all 
forms of art degenerate, because they 
are despised. Probably they were less 
despised in the days when they still had 
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upon them, as it were, the glamour of 
the great masters of historical romance. 
The spirit of Scott and Ainsworth and 
Fenimore Cooper remained in them 
even if it was only the reflection of a 
hundred reflections and each in a dis- 
torting mirror. 

No one will ever understand the 
spirit at the back of popular and juven- 
ile literature until he realizes one fact, 
that a large amount of it is the result of 
that enthusiasm of the young reader 
which makes him wish to hear more 
and more about certain heroes, and 
read more and more of certain types of 
books. He dowers the creatures of fic- 
tion with a kind of boyish immortality. 
He is not surprised if Dick Deadshot or 
Jack Harkaway renews his youth 
through a series of volumes which 
reaches further than the length of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. These books 
have the vital philosophy of youth, a 
philosophy in which death does not 
exist, except, indeed, as an external and 
picturesque incident which happens to 
villains. 

The serious student of ‘this class of 
books and papers will go on to observe 
that a very large mass of such works has 
arisen directly out of the interest taken 
in some of the creations of great masters. 
An irresponsible writer for boys early 
in the century continued the adven- 
tures of Pickwick. An interminable book 
of Oriental adventure which we read 
in our boyhood was avowedly a sup- 
plement to the Arabian Nights, and 
mingled Aladdin, Sinbad, and Ali Baba 
in one inexhaustible tale. All this 
amounts to one of the great laws of the 
question, the fact that the youthful mind 
takes hold of certain figures, insists upon 
them, tears them, as it were, out of the 
covers of the story, and could follow 
their adventures in any number of day 








“Books for Boys” is one of the essays 
from Chesterton’s The Common Man, 
published recently and copyrighted, 
1950, by Sheed and Ward, Inc., N.Y. 
It is reprinted with permission of Miss 
Dorothy Collins, executrix of the Ches- 
terton estate. 
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dreams. Hence one of the essential 
qualities of this cheap literature — its 
astonishing voluminousness. A_ library 
keeping a record of it would need a 
dome vaster than the Bodleian. 

From this, as we have said, it may be 
inferred that there is likely enough to 
have been some decadence of late years, 
since we are becoming further and fur 
ther removed from the great historical 
novelists, who left a kind of glow upon 
all historical fiction. New literary fash- 
ions have arisen, but they are scarcely 
likely to be imitated in the literature of 
boys. No publisher has yet brought out 
with gaudy-coloured illustrations “The 
Further Adventures of Jude the Ob 
scure.” No penny dreadfuls have been 
devoted to what eventually happened to 
Pelleas and Melisande. And in this man- 
ner we reach once more the inevitable 
conclusion about debased forms of att, 
that they are debased because they are 
not respected. Everything in the world, 
from a child to a form of fiction, will be 
bad until we consent to treat it as good. 
And of all forms of literature in the 
world, the one most grossly neglected, 
from an artistic point of view, is the 
boys’ book of adventure. 

It is a very peculiar fact, that while 
the educated middle-class at the present 
day expends infinite money and trouble 
upon surrounding the child with the 
noblest works of art and literature, the 
boy is in this matter treated as if he 
were a half-witted and inconsiderable 
savage. The wretched infant of four 
years old is expected to drink in the 
verses of Stevenson and the decorative 
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‘BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 





THe BLoop Bay COLT 
by Walter Farley. Random House. 
307 pp. $2.00. 


Farley's Black Stallion books are an ever 
popular horse-story series. This latest 
volume in the series presents Jimmy 
Creech, a once successful trainer of 
harness racing horses, now old and ill; 
George Snedecker, his friend and valued 
adviser, and Tom Messenger, a young 
boy who is eventually fortunate enough 
to continue the career of Jimmy Creech. 

As the story opens Jimmy is about 
to sell Queen, who is expected to foal 
in a week or so. Tom persuades him not 
to, and Jimmy gives ‘Tom the responsi- 
bility of taking care of the little fellow, 
while Jimmy and George attend several 
fairs to race Symbol. Queen’s foal comes 
up to all expectations. It is a colt, sired 
by the Black Stallion, and a beauty. 
His gleaming red coat wins him the 
name of “Bonfire.” 

With what care Tom trains Bonfire 
for Jimmy makes arresting, informative 
and poignant reading. The high point 
comes when Jimmy asks Tom to race 
Bonfire in the Roosevelt Race in New 
York in order to earn money for Jimmy’s 
hospitalization. 


—Sister Mary Salome, O.S.F. 


THE STORY OF MARY 
by Catherine Beebe Cillus. Robb 
Beebe). Bruce. 147 pp. $2.00. 


Taking one of the most difficult themes 
possible for a children’s book, Cath- 
erine Beebe has achieved a fair success 
in her portrayal of the Virgin Mary and 
of the family life of Christ. The story 
is told with delicacy and in simple lan- 
guage. Not pretending to be burdened 
with great power or poetic quality, it is 
still quite mature and undoubtedly fills 
a need for light reading on a serious 
subject. Specifically it is the teen-age 
girls’ book, and will likely have less ap- 
peal to younger children. 

The literature of Mary has grown 
in leaps and bounds in the past few 
years. There is an ever increasing de- 
mand for it, but not too much has been 
presented for the adolescent girl. This 
simple book about Mary should have a 
wide appeal to this age group. 

—Beryl Hoskin 
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DEBBIE JONES 


by Laura Cooper Rendina. Little, | 


Brown. 244 pp. $2.50. 


Another Pine Ridge School story about 
Debby Jones and her boarding-school 
experiences is written in a lively manner 
with keen insight into the troubled and 
changing moods of adolescence. Here 
are the noble intentions and the weak 
performances; likes and dislikes of teach- 
ers and girls; romantic yearnings; 
glimpses of purpose and vague driftings 
of the bobby-soxers. 

There is a lack of moral ideas beyond 
those expressed in school regulations and 
general good behaviour, and a lack of 
any understanding of the deeper mean- 
ing of life and its responsibilities, but 
at any rate the author does show that it 
is better to follow the rules and try to 
live up to ones responsibilities. 

Junior high school girls will probably 
love it. Plenty of pranks and school girl 
nonsense. 


—Dorothy Atkinson Williams 


WARRIOR FORWARD 
by Dick Friendlich. Westminster 
Press. 190 pp. $2.50. 


The dialogue in this basketball story is 
lively, and the action sufhciently in- 
volved to keep the teen-age reader not 
only alert to the shifting scene and 
colorful events, but also conscious of the 
development taking place in the char- 
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acter of the hero, Roger Burris. At the 
start Rog is content to luxuriate in smug 
comfort as a campus hero because he is 
a capable athlete who in the last critical 
game of the fall football season made a 
lucky catch that won for his college; at 
the end of the book, in spite of a stiff 
basketball schedule only just completed, 
Rog is looking forward eagerly and sob- 
erly to spring football practice. 

In the course of the narrative the hero 
learns to control his feelings not only 
on the field but off as well, and comes 
to realize that this habit is a matter of 
prudence as well as good sportsmanship. 

—Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


EMILY OF DEEP VALLEY 
by Maud Hart Lovelace. Crowell. 257 
pp- $2.50. 


A thoughtful and intelligent story of a 
graduate from high school in 1912 who 
could not go on to college with “the 
crowd.” Emily, an orphan, stays home 
with her grandfather, and gradually 
finds new interests in the life around 
her. Through little Yusef and Kalil she 
finds her way to a knowledge of the 
isolated Syrian colony nearby, and 
shares an interest in their culture and 
welfare with a personable new high 
school teacher. 

As in her other Deep Valley and 
Betsey ‘Tacy stories Mrs. Lovelace shows 
good insight into the joys and heartaches 
of the college crowd, and seems to bring 
the life of a generation ago into focus 
for modern girls. I must, however, tell 
you that my teen-ager says, “It is just 
another book!” 

“But you read it through with inter- 
est, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes! But I just wanted to see 
which of the two she married. I knew 
it was one or the other.” 

—Dorothy Atkinson Williams 


DUKE OF THE BRUINS 
by Roger L. Treat. Julian Messner. 
168 pp. $2.50. 


Many of the incidents which go into the 
plot of this professional football story 
are thinly disguised events taken from 
the sports news of the past few years, 
and the author is a former Chicago 
sports writer. The result is a football 
story with authentic detail. 

Tommy Duke, a poor Polish boy 
who grew up worshipping the members 
of the Bruins football team and acting as 
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4 EVERY BOY and GIRL 
ook. SHOULD Kead 
By Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


() The CHILDREN OF FATIMA Cloth $2.00. 
[) Paper binding $1.00. 


Chances are the Blessed Mother will never appear to you and 
show you the terrifying vision of Hell that she showed to the 
three shepherd children of Fatima. But if she should . . . would 
you do what they did? 144 pages. Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. 


CL) MY NAME IS THOMAS $1.25 


St. Thomas Aquinas, Patron of Catholic Schools, is made to tell 
his own story to boys and girls of the grades in this simple 
recounting of his many adventures. 88 pages. Illustrated by 
Sister Mary Jean, O.P. 


[J The PARISH PRIEST OF ARS $2.00 


John Marie Vianney wanted with all his heart to be a priest. 
He got his wish, but what a struggle it was. Yet it was not until 
after his ordination that his troubles really began. As a starter, 
imagine waking up at midnight some night and finding the Devil 
himself knocking at your door! 164 pages. Illustrated by Gedge 
Harmon. 


1) DAVID AND HIS SONGS $2.00 


Don’t let your children grow up without knowing something of 
the history of the Psalms which the Church values so highly and 
uses so frequently in the Liturgy of the Mass and the Divine 
Office. Introduce them to King David, the author of many of the 
Psalms. 153 pages. Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. 


O LITTLE QUEEN $2.00 


Place this story of St. Therese in the hands of some child or 
youth and you may be planting the seed of another “Little 
Flower.” 228 pages. Illustrated. 


(J LITTLE SISTER $1.50 


To die of love at the age of eleven! Such was the privilege 
of Blessed Imelda to whom First Communicants can look for 
help in preparing their own little hearts for Jesus’ first coming. 
85 pages. Large print. Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. 


C) The MAN ON FIRE $2.50 


St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, was a real spitfire. First 
against those who loved Christ—afterwards against those who 
didn’t. This latter fire, however, was the fire of Christ’s own 
burning charity. The youth of today need to come within range 
of it that they may be enkindled by it. 193 pages. Illustrated by 
Paul Grout. 


1) THE MEDAL $2.00 


Just what would you say to someone who asked you to explain 
the Miraculous Medal? Could you teli them why it is called 
miraculous; to what saint it was given; who designed it? 106 
pages. Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. 
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Don’t Forget 





Will your Christmas 
gift be remembered 
December 26? 


Will your young sons and daughters, 
nieces and nephews be as en- 
thralled with your gift as they 
usually are with the radio, 
television and the comics? 


They will if you give a gift subscription to the Don 
Bosco Book Club. 


Selections for well-rounded reading, book divi- 
dends and a monthly contest are features of this 
book club especially designed for 12 to 16 year 
old Catholic readers. 





MAKE THIS A CHRISTMAS TO REMEMBER! 





Give a gift subscription to 
the Don Bosco Book Club. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE. 


The Don Bosco Book Club 


Sponsored by the Thomas More Ass’n 


210 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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their unofficial mascot, gets his chance 
to play with them at the peak of the pro- 
fessiona! football season when the 
Bruins, star passers are injured. After 
being cleared of a charge of associating 
with gamblers, Tommy goes on to help 
the Bruins win the championship and 
earn for himself a regular berth on the 
team. 


As the outline of the story indicates 
the plot is ordinary and has its stiff 
spots, but the book does have the two 
essentials of popular sport stories: plenty 
of fast action and plenty of sports in- 
formation. It’s not the best, but young 
teen-age boys interested in football will 
like it all the same. 

—David Young 


HENRY FORD, ENGINEER 
by Louise Albright Neyhart Cillus. 
Joshua Tolford). Houghton Mifflin. 
210 pp. $2.75. 


The high school boy with dreams of 
becoming an engineer will be satisfied 
with this inspiring biography of Henry 
Ford. Prepared with care and authen- 
ticity, it unfolds the fabulous story of the 
most successful inventor of our age. 
Never losing sight of the human being 
behind the invention, the author builds 
toward a creative philosophy of life. To 
build and not destroy is a worthy theme 
for any book at this time. 

Vivid incidents bring out Ford's 
ability to handle labor problems, and 
his deep interest in the men who worked 
for him. One may say that this is pri- 
marily a eulogy of a great man. Yet 
the spirit in which it depicts the good- 
ness of humanity in general, and its be- 
lief in the truly worthwhileness of liv- 
ing lifts it out of the realm of the 
mediocre, and makes it an enlightening 
and engrossing biography for boys. 

—Beryl Hoskin 


SURFMAN 
by Col. S. P. Meek. Knopf. 267 pp. 
$2.50. 


Colonel Meek presents to young readers 
another dog hero, a fearless mahogony- 
colored Chesapeake retriever named 
Surfman. 

The background of the story is Coast 
Guard life. Curly Graham, Surfman’s 
master, is transferred to the Cape Hat- 
teras Life Boat Station on the Carolina 
Coast. Twenty years ago Curly’s father 
was stationed here. He disappeared 
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while on duty, and the court ruled his 
case desertion. After a succession of ex- 
citing adventures, Curly and Surfman 
finally prove that Curly’s father did not 
desert, but died a hero. 

Colonel Meek’s Surfman is — not 
packed with the same intense activity 
as his earlier dog story Boots, the Story 
of a Working Sheep Dog. Its activity 
is a quieter sort, but it will be equally 
enjoyed by teen-agers. 


—Dorothy Rozek 


Lost HORSE 
by Glenn Balch. Crowell. 246 pp. 
$2.50. 


This thrilling story of life on the Darby 
ranch in Idaho is evidence that the au- 
thor during his service in the Air Force 
lost none of his skill in contriving an 
interesting yarn. 

The mishap of King, the black stal- 
lion who holds the spotlight in this story, 
and his devoted nursing by Ben Darby 
are somehow reminiscent of Mary 
O’Hara’s My Friend Flicka. The circum- 
stances, however, are different and the 
fact that the characterization is less in- 
volved psychologically makes the book 
even more readable for a wider group. 
Brother-sister relationship is humorously 
and realistically handled. The author 
succeeds in keeping the outdoor setting 
consistently before his reader. 

Teen-age readers rate Lost Horse 
tops, their elders find in it wholesome 
viewpoints that make it more than mere- 
ly good recreational reading for young 


people. —Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 
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Doctor Dolittle, Cheapside the London 
sparrow and Pippinella the green canary 


Doctor DOLITTLE AND THE GREEN 
CANARY 
by Hugh Lofting Cillus. author). Lip- 
pincott. 276 pp. $2.75. 


The best books of the Doctor Dolittle 
series are among the finest reading a 
parent can put into his child’s hands. 
They have the intangible quality that 
makes a storybook a classic; they are 
perennially live and fascinating, and 
they evoke the admiration of adults who 
are concerned with children’s literature. 

Doctor Dolittle and the Green Ca- 
nary is happily typical of the series. 

The gifted canary-songstress Pippinel- 
la tells the first half of the story, and a 
tale of fine adventure it is. Children 
will love seeing things through a ca- 
nary'’s eyes, and they will be intrigued 
by the rare secrets an inconspicuous 
little bird can learn: 

At the conclusion of the canary’s tale, 
there is an unsolved mystery for Doctor 
Dolittle’s handling. It is almost as 
though there were two stories in one 
book for the insatiable child-reader, but 
they are nicely linked. 

In addition to the eventful story told 
with a sure touch, there are elements in 
Doctor Dolittle and the Green Canary 
of particular interest to adults who guide 
reading: idealism, humor, restraint, good 
writing. 

This book deserves a place in the 
child’s library. He will read it with 
delight now, and re-read it with affec- 
tion to his children, years from now. 
Ages 8 to 12. 

—Mary Louise Hector 


TEXAS TOMBOY 
by Lois Lenski (illus. author). Lip- 
pincott. 180 pp. $2.50. 


Not too infrequently, book jacket blurbs 
are “exaggerated” pieces of hyperbole. 
The blurb of Texas Tomboy happens 
to be true. The story, one of Miss 
Lenski’s celebrated regional _ stories, 
takes the reader out of his surroundings. 
He lives in Texas for a while and with 
ten-year old Charlie Boy, Charlotte 
Clarissa Carter, the lovable but not al- 
ways too angelic Texas Tomboy; he be- 
comes the constant “pardner” of Dan 
Carter, owner of Triangle Ranch; learns 
to ride Gypsy, to skip school, to rope 
cows, to care for dogies, and realizes 
from bitter experience the terrible mean- 
ing of a drought. 

With Charlie Boy around, however, 
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the book is anything but dull! Expert 
in the art of dodging school, she is a 
real live-wire with a brain tingling for 
action—action which may assume the 
nature of work or mischief. To her 
rancher father she may be “hon” or 
“sugar,” but to her ladylike mother and 
her elegant aunt, oh, dear! 


How this little tomboy truly grows 
up at the age of 11, and begins to un- 
derstand the problems confronting the 
rancher, the courage of the so-called 
“nesters” to stay on their little plots of 
ground, and the need of family unity 
to keep ranching on the go are told 
with artistic and dramatic suspense. 
Hence, when the reader comfortably 
closes the book, he realizes that Charlie 
may be a tomboy, but she is a little 
woman, too. 

Superlatives should be used sparing- 
ly, but here is an excellent story coupled 
with excellent illustrations. Ages 8 to 


12. —Sister Ann Charles, C.D.P. 


CHRISTOPHER THE GIANT 
by Clair Huchet Bishop Cillus. Berke- 
ley Williams, Jr.) Houghton Mifflin. 
53 pp. $1.50. 


Here is a lively and fascinating account 
of the life of St. Christopher for children 
of all ages. The story of his very early 
years is seldom told and as presented 
here is filled with suspense and dramatic 
incidents. 


At times the present-day idiom used 
in telling this third century story strikes 
an odd note in an adult’s ear, but prob- 
ably will pass unnoticed by a child 
who has no preconceived ideas of how 
these early people talked. The impor- 
tance and joy of being a follower of 
Christ permeate the book, and the last 
chapter on the Christopher medal is 
fine. 

The illustrations are excellent, and 
the color plates especially bright and 
gay. 

—Ellen D. Kistler 


THE ENCHANTED PLAYHOUSE 
by Mabel Betsy Hill Cillus. author). 
Lippincott 64 pp. $1.75. 


This is the delightful story of a happy 
family. The twins, Patty and Polly, 
want, more than anything else in the 
world, a playhouse and that seems to be 
the most difficult thing for them to get. 
Their first one is an old pigpen which 
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they carefully clean only to have their 
father, who does not know about the 
new use for the pen, put pigs in it. In 
succession they try a tree house, a tent, a 
boat house, but something happens to 
each. Finally after a terrible storm they 
find a lovely playhouse on their own 
farm, washed there by high tide. 

Suitable for reading aloud to young 
children or for children ages 8 to 10 to 
read for themselves. 


—Ellen D. Kistler 


SCHOOLROOM ZOO 
by Catherine Woolley Cillus. Iris 
Johnson). William Morrow. 191 pp. 
$2.00. 


Eight-year-old Ellie found a small lizard 
in the woods, which became the nucleus 
of a private collection of animals, in- 
cluding a dog, a forlorn cat and a mouse 
for which she sat up two nights in order 
to save it from the kitchen mouse-trap. 
When her teacher found that most of 
the pupils shared Ellie’s interest in small 
living things, a zoo evolved along the 
window sills and bookcases of the third- 
grade room. The understanding young 
teacher also taught a lesson in charity 
when Ellie, disgusted with a little girl 
who had hysterics over a snake, herself 
was overcome with fear in crossing a 
shaky bridge. The author must have a 
pet eight-year-old herself to know so 
well their amusing habits of mind and 
tongue. 
—Teresa Sweetser Preston 


ENCHANTED VILLAGE 

by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey Cillus. 

Eileen Evans). Viking. 190 pp. $2.50. 
Enchanted Village by Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey, Newbery prize winner and an 
accepted writer in the juvenile field, 
will be delightful reading for the grow- 
ing group of readers who love to read 
books in which the characters are adept 
in “working with their hands.” It is a 
good rural life book too, for when Jane 
Ogilvie of Hometown, New Hampshire 
advertised for a man to work on her 
farm she was determined to save her 
old farm and make the apple orchard 

ay. 

When William Vanderventer III an- 
swered that ad, he knew nothing about 
work on a farm, but he was a hard 
worker. Together William and Jane ex- 
perimented with new farming methods 
and new marketing schemes until they 
began to realize that they too were proud 





pioneers in a long line of pioneers why 
had lived in that home. 

The young people who had lived in 
the home in the years gone by were like 
friendly ghosts reaching out to help 
them. Some readers may find it a Ms 
difficult to follow the story since each 
chapter is a unit in itself. For the good 
reader, however, the book offers a real 
treat. 


—Sister Mary Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


SAINTS AND HEROES FOR Boys 
by Doris Burton Cillus. Rosemary de 


Souza). Sands. 118 pp. 


Written in an intimate style these stories 
are well designed to appeal to modem 
children. Miss Burton portrays our saint 
ly heroes “as ordinary people who sought 
adventures—those heroic adventure 
found in the highest service of God.’ 
From the opening paragraph to the end 
of each story the reader lives from page 
to page in suspense, eager to learn what 
happens next. 

Not only boys, but also girls, wil 
enjoy these interesting, well-written and 
attractive lives of saints. 


—Sister Mary Teresita, V.H.M. 


WORLDS IN THE SKY 
by Carroll Labe Fenton and Mildred 
Adams Fenton. John Day. 96 pp 
$2.50. 


This is a splendid introduction to 
astronomy on the elementary level. Fact 
and fiction are well combined without 
confusion, and the clear, precise defini 
tions and explanations of things celestial 
will make even the teacher's heat 
happy. 

The book is broad: it discusses the 
sun, the earth and the other planets 
comets, shooting stars and meteorites, 
the moon and its phases, galaxies and 
constellations. The sections on the sex 
sons, the phases of the moon, and the 
eclipses of the sun and moon are pat 
ticularly well written and _ illustrated 
They will be of special interest even to 
teachers in the upper grades. 

Children will find this book both 
clear and fascinating. They will refet 
to it often for information because of its 
directness, its ample supply of excellent 
illustrations by the authors, and its glos 
sary of terms used. Worlds in the Sky 
will be a valuable addition to either 
home or school bookshelf. 

—Sister Mary Daniel, O.P. 
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THE WONDERFUL BAKER 
by Mabel Leigh Hunt Cillus. Grace 
Paull). Lippincott. 48 pp. $1.50. 


Besides being a wonderful baker, he was 
wonderfully fat and wonderfully jolly 
and the head of a wonderful, fat and 
jolly family. But his oldest daughter, 
becoming “teenly” conscious of her 
girth, started a reducing program which 
resulted in the loss of jollity and also 
of business, not only for the baker 
family but for the whole town. So the 
Winklepecks went back to eating, 
though more moderately, and regained 
their jollity and the love and gratitude 
of the town. 

Jolly illustrations too, and absolutely 
mouth-watering descriptions of every 
bakery product known to hungry chil- 
dren. 













—Teresa Sweetser Preston 






SQUIRRELY OF WILLOW HILL 
by Berta and Elmer Hader. Macmil- 
lan. Unpaged. $2.00. 


This is the story of the winter that Mr. 
and Mrs. McGinty had a pet squirrel in 
their house. Late in the fall Squirrely 
appeared in the McGinty’s yard. He was 
a baby squirrel who had lost his mother. 
When the McGintys took him in and 
even gave him a room of his own, with 
leaves on the floor, a branch of a tree 
for him to climb on and a nail keg for 
him to nest in, Squirrely had a safe 
home until spring came and he could 
learn to shift for himself in the outside 
world. 

The many interesting incidents and 
graphic illustrations which are contained 
in this book, for children from 6 to 8 
years, make it appealing and delightful. 

—Mary Conrad 








































Bijou THE LITTLE BEAR 
. by Pierre Amiot Cillus. author). Cow- 
ard-McCann. Unpaged. $1.75. 


In France the biggest day of the year for 
all of the bears is the day they go to the 
carnival. Anatole, a big bear, takes to 
the carnival Bijou, the little bear, and 
Annette, a girl whom the two bears 
rescue from a wicked old lady. 

The illustrations have a charm and 
humor about them that the story, for 
children from 7 to 10 years, does not 
quite measure up to, possibly because it 
is translated from the French and in the 
ttanslation may have lost something. 


—Ann Kelly 
Ocroper-NovemsEr, 1950 













































































JESUS AND I 
by Jean Plaquevent Cillus. by Mary 
Taylor). Sheed and Ward. 92 pp. 
$1.75. 


Young mothers, as well as teachers of 
young children, will find an invaluable 
book in Jesus and I by Jean Plaquevent. 
According to the subtitle it is a series 
of “conversations between Jesus and any 
child who wants to talk to Him.” The 
author, Father Plaquevent, writes, 
“When I was a child I was given The 
Imitation of Christ-as a present and I 
didn’t understand it. I promised myself 
that when I grew up | would write a 
version of the book that could be under- 
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Illustration by Mary Taylor for 
jacket of Jesus and I 


stood by children.” Add to this a knowl- 
edge of the child mind gained by a 
lifetime of caring for destitute children, 
and you will understand why Father 
Plaquevent writes so well on topics like 
“How Very Nice Jesus Is,” “About 
Being Poor or Rich.” “How Difficult to 
be Obedient” and “About Lessons.” 

The language is sufficiently simple 
to be understood. The book should be 
an invaluable aid in the formation of a 
happy and trusting friendship between 
the child and the Holy Child. 

Jesus and I would make an ideal gift 
for either a child, or the mother of a 
child. The book can be whole-heartedly 
recommended. 


—Sister Mary Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


A BOAT FOR PEPPE 

by Leo Politi Cillus. author). Scrib- 

ner. Unpaged. $2.00. 
Monterey, California, is the scene of 
this pleasing story for 5 to 8 year olds. 
The life of the Sicilian-American fisher- 
folk is depicted with Politi’s usual good 
style, and pictures in lovely soft colors. 

Peppe has one great desire—a boat of 
his own. How he finally realizes this 
desire on the feast of St. Rosalia, patron- 
ess of fishermen, is the tale. An au- 
thentic Monterey setting is combined 
with a fine appreciation of the religious 
background of these predominantly 
Catholic people. As in the Song of the 
Swallows, two songs are given, with the 
music. Again, too, there is the story of 
a friendship of a little boy and an old 
man, in this case a fisherman. 

Children should generally enjoy this 
book because of its simplicity and color- 
fulness. 

—Kathryn M. Neville 


SONG OF THE SEASONS 

by Addison Webb Cillus. Charles 

Ripper). William Morrow. 127 pp. 

$2.50. 
Children will like Song of the Seasons 
for its musical language in describing 
the changes in the seasons, and how 
these changes affect the animals. The 
tempo of each season is caught and re- 
flected in the accounts of the habits of 
most of the ordinary animals from frogs 
and mice and bees and birds, to beav- 
ers and foxes and bears and bunnies. 
Nature lovers will be delighted with 
the charm and gaiety with which they 
are acquainted with so many facts. 
Many of the animals are followed 
through the four seasons, and because so 
many of them are familiar, the curiosity 
and interest of young readers will be 
aroused. After reading Song of the 
Seasons children should become more 
observant and appreciative of the 
beauties of nature at their very doorsteps. 

—Sister Mary Daniel, O.P. 


HENRY HARE’s BOXING MATCH 

by Dorothy Clewes Cillus. Patricia 

W. Turner). Coward-McCann. 64 

pp- $1.00. 
A very slight little book with charming 
color illustrations and a pleasant story. 
At its best moments these adventures 
of Henry Hare, Red Fox and the other 
animals remind the reader of The Wind 
in the Willows. 

—Ann Kelly 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 120) 


Perhaps it's Guareschi’s foreign hu- 
mour. Perhaps it’s merely my own bad 
humour about this book. But count me 
among the American Catholics who 
definitely are not entertained by Don 
Camillo or Guareschi’'s strange world. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


Detroit, Mich. 


ROYAL FAMILY— 
Editor: It is neither clever nor dignified 
to sneer at other people’s loyalties. 

If the “trials and tribulations” of the 
English Royal Family “seem unreal and 
sometimes shallow” to your critic of 
Marion Crawford’s The Little Princesses 
(BOT, July-August, p. 62) such a sup- 
position can only reflect badly on the 
intelligence of the critic. 

To be the loved and honored King 
of nigh on fifty million people in his 
own country, and the head of so vast 
and so wide-spread a Commonwealth as 
that over which His Majesty rules, to 
maintain this position with honor in the 
“fierce light which beats upon a throne” 
is neither unreal nor shallow, but as 
hard a task as that of any man. 


To share with his people in London 
the terrors of bombing and to go, always 
in glaring publicity (a thing abhorred 
by most Englishmen) to console the 
people in their grief and to rejoice with 
them in their joy cannot be “never 
never” stuff. 

If Miss Josephs considers such be- 
haviour outdated, let her come to any 
public royal occasion, gay or sad, and 
see the spontaneous love of people of 
every rank and color; and let her realize 
that when we write of our Royal Family 
we do so out of loyalty and interest, 
and not so that we may not offend, as 
she graciously says this book does not, 
“the fiercest American democrat” who 
enters into the picture not at all. 

Emmi SHEPPARD 


Wilts, England 


Editor: I am sorry to have angered 
Emmi Sheppard with my review of The 
Little Princesses. I have never witnessed 
English love of royalty, but I do not 
think I have reviled it. When I wrote 
that royal life had outlived its time, I 
was thinking in terms of political history 
and the present condition of the western 
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world, a condition not to be vitally 
altered by the action of royalty. 

If Miss Sheppard reads The Little 
Princesses she will discover that its 
major portion is not given to the pomp 
and circumstance of the king’s life (1 
wrote: “The king and queen are back- 
ground figures . . .”), but to the every- 
day existence of the two girls. I still 
think that the trials and tribulations of 
that existence, with its every material 
want ‘luxuriously filled, might appear 
unreal “to the American reader” (a con- 
dition of my statement ignored by Miss 
Sheppard). 

Finally, there are “fierce American 
democrats,” and the publishers of The 
Little Princesses are interested in the 





American success of the book. That is 
the background thinking of my remax, 
that Miss Crawford wrote nothing tp 
antagonize the fierce democrat (who 
might, you know, be a reader of The 
Chicago Tribune.). 
I hope I have sounded kindly. I sip. 
cerely mean to. 
Mary Rose Josepus 
Chicago, Ill. 


VOTE OF THANKS— 


Editor: In the name of decency I pro 
pose a vote of thanks to the State of 
Massachusetts for banning God's Little 
Acre. May they continue to give all of 
Mr. Caldwell’s works the “works’—and 
may the other 47 states and Canada do 


the same. RAYMOND SALMON 


Montreal, Canada 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 142) 


the (Oxford) movement. The subtle 
thinker, with his vast patristic learning 
and unique power of indirect and cumu- 
lative argumentation, stands out as the 
dominating mind of nineteenth-century 
English Catholicism and as a theologian 
whose work is of permanent value for 
its own sake. Newman alone does not 
date.” The second point is that Fr. 
Hislop calls for a school of dogmatic 
theologians writing on Dogma. So much 
of the work in this field’ is translated 
from French. This great need of the 
Church in England is bound up with 
the whole problem, mentioned in my 
first letter, of the establishment of a 
central theological faculty. Not much 
original work will be done so long as the 
best minds of the dioceses and religious 
orders are obliged to concentrate on the 
teaching of theology to their own sub- 
jects. A central faculty would not en- 
tirely change this state of affairs, but 
it would obviously ease the situation 
to a great degree. 

In connexion with the Hierarchy 
Restoration centenary the central com- 
mittee for the celebrations has issued an 
official guide and handbook entitled 
Hierarchy Centenary Congress 1950. In 
addition to the program of events it con- 
tains a round dozen of articles, and as 
many photographs. As a memento of a 
historic occasion it is uninspiring and is 
an example of how not to do this kind 
of thing. The articles go over well- 


worn ground; we have had it all, o 
shall have it, in the Catholic newspapers 
and reviews this year, and the writes 
seem conscious of it. It is written for 
the ordinary Catholic men and women 
of 1950 and should therefore be cor- 
temporary in presentation and language. 
It lacks “punch.” More imagination in 
the make-up combined with the plent: 
ful use of diagrams and maps and a few 
more interesting photographs (after al 
we know what our present bishops look 
like—and if we don‘t, can easily remedy 
our ignorance) would have made this 
booklet a worthwhile production and a 
aid in making the Church in England 
known. Librarians who bind up thei 
pamphlets will be annoyed: it contains 
no title page. 

Anne Fremantle’s Desert Calling has 
at last appeared over here, published 
by Hollis and Carter. On the whol 
it has been well reviewed and treated 
with the respect which it deserves as the 
first life of de Foucauld to be written 
in English. The wealth of new facts 
which she has unearthed makes it a 
essential book for all who are inter 
in the hermit of the Sahara. Without 
omitting anything of importance it 
with advantage have been shorter and 
two matters are not adequately treated: 
de Foucauld’s spiritual development 
Cwas he, in the technical sense, # 
mystic?) and his Eucharistic teaching 
which was, in some respects, unu 
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CATHOLIC ROMANTICISM 
(Continued from page 122) 


in isolation, and not in relation to their 
functions in the cosmos as well—only 
in relation to God, and not in relation 
to God and neighbor. The point be- 
comes clear when we apply Mauriac’s 
comments to the priesthood. It is true 
that a priest who leads a sinful life will 
not stand comparison, on judgment day, 
with a chestnut vendor who has led an 
ordinarily good life. It is also true that 
we should pray for unknown chestnut 
vendors rather than well-known Mon- 
signore, if we are praying for the Mon- 
signore simply because they are well- 
known or gifted. CWe offer special 
prayers even for the Pope of course, be- 
cause he is Pope, not simply because he 
is well-known.) But it is not true that 
dispensing the sacraments—or, for that 
matter, composing an encyclical—is not 
more important than chestnut vending; 
or that there should be no community, 
like the Carmelites, dedicated to pray- 
ing for priests because of their need, 
their responsibility and their importance 
in the scheme of things. Nor is it true 
that when priests give the kind of ad- 
vice which saints would give, they are 
posing as saints and therefore are to 
be judged hypocritical. As professional 
men endowed with a special mark and 
special gifts for the carrying out of 
supremely important functions, they are 
going to be judged, in part, by how 
conscientiously they lived up to their 
calling, even when their living up to it 
made them feel at times like actors or 
hypocrites. The good priest, like the 
good surgeon, gets his satisfaction in 
doing charitably—hence as efficiently as 
he cam—what needs to be done in the 
fulfilling of his vocation, with no 
thought of how silly or how illustrious 
he may appear to others or to himself. 
His satisfaction does not consist either 
in his secretly rejoicing in his special 
status nor in sardonically accepting as 
a special cross the condition of being 
treated as a saint when he is not one. 

So for the writer of fiction; if he is 
t0 do his work well, he must take a 
‘imilarly professional view of it. As long 
a Catholic writers cling to the romantic 
notion that literature is primarily a 
matter of self-expression; that it is good 
insofar as it is “honest”—as if all artifice 
were dishonest, or as if fiction were not 
wmething made up (like Our Lord's 
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MORAL EVALUATIONS OF RECENT BOOKS 


UNOB JECTIONABLE 


Abby Aldrich Rockefeller, by Mary El- 


len Chase 

Behind the Flying Saucers, by Frank 
Scully 

Belles on Their Toes, by Gilbreath and 
Carey 

Better Known as Johnny Appleseed, by 
Mabel Leigh Hunt 

The Crown and the Cross, by Theo- 
dore Maynard 

Drawn from Memory, by John T. Mce- 
Cutcheon 

House on the Sands, by John L. Bonn 

Horace Greeley, by William H. Hale 

Kon-Tiki, by Thor Heyerdahl 

The Legacy of Gabriel Martel, by Marie 
L. Nowinson 

Merchant of the Ruby, by Alice Har- 
wood 

The Popular Book, by James Hart 

Queen of Paradox, by Katherine Bregy 

The “Reel” Benchley, compiled by 
George Hornby 

Shadows of Ecstasy, by Charles Wil- 
liams 

The Short Stories of Mark Van Doren 

This Is Russia, by Edmund Stevens 

Tudor Underground, by Denis Mea- 
dows 

The Wahoo Bobcat, by Joseph Lippin- 
cott 

Why War Came in Korea, by Robert 
T. Oliver 


UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR ADULTS 
The Abandoned, by Paul Gallico 
The Backward Bride, by Aubrey Menen 


The Cost of a Best Seller, by Frances 
Parkinson Keyes 


Helena, by Evelyn Waugh 

The Human Use of Human Beings, by 
Norbert Weiner 

The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, by Louis 
Fischer 

The Mill on the Po, by Riccardo Bac- 
chelli 

Noble Essences, by Osbert Sitwell 

The Prodigal Heart, by Susan Ertz 

Professor Fodorski, by Robert Lewis 
Taylor - 

River and Empty Sea, by Louis Vaczek 

Star of Glass, by Ann Birstein 

Toyon, by Nicholas Kalashnikoff 


OBJECTIONABLE IN PART 


Champion Road, by Frank Tilsley 

Follow the Seventh Man, by Robert 
Standish 

His Majesty O'Keefe, by Klingman and 
Green 

The House of Breath, by William 
Goyen 

The Preacher and the Slave, by Wallace 
Stegner 

Purple Passage, by Emily Hahn 

The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone, by 
Tennessee Williams 

Signal Thirty-Two, by Mackinlay Kan- 
tor 

Torch for a Dark Journey, by Lionel 
Shapiro 

The Trouble with Harry, by J. Trevor 
Story 


Not RECOMMENDED 


Floodtide, by Frank Yerby 

The Man Jesus Was, by Max Schoen 

The Thousand Deaths of Mr. Small, by 
Gerald Kersh 





parables); as long as they fail to see 
that they are first of all teachers, their 
importance being judged primarily by 
the depth and fruitfulness of the truths 
they teach and by the effectiveness with 
which they plant these truths; just so 
long will they prevent themselves from 
becoming master-craftsmen intent on 
doing useful things; just so long will 
they remain romantics agonizing over 
their personal integrity; just so long will 
they permit themselves to be distracted 
by their aches and pains from a proper 
concern with the truths of wisdom and 
with the heroic asceticism required for 
the mastering of a sound, objective tech- 
nique, the only kind adequate for saying 


these truths. 

Mauriac is right in deploring literary 
conceit and literary posturing. But it 
would be unfortunate if young Catholic 
writers— or anyone else—were to as- 
sume that these were the inevitable oc- 
cupational hazards of fiction writing. 
It is about time, rather, for them to see 
that it is simply a professional vocation, 
to be mastered and practiced with the 
same conscientious, humble, unsenti- 
mental self-dedication as that of the sur- 
geon or the priest. It is time for them 
to see that the composing of a novel 
need be no more a matter of hypocrisy, 
play-acting or prostitution than was the 


composing of The Prodigal Son. 
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ALL QUESTIONS concerning books, ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope, will be answered by Miss 
Gallagher. Only those questions of gen- 
eral interest will be published. Address 
questions to Miss Catharine Gallagher, 
Books on Trial, 210 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


St. THoMAS MORE— 


E. F. L., of Helena, Mont., has or- 
ganized a Catholic lawyers’ study group 
and wants titles of books about St. 
Thomas More. 


A new edition of Christopher Hollis’ 
Thomas More has just been published. 
The author delves deeply into the liter- 
ary achievements of More and presents 
him as saintly but never solemn. Under 
God and ,the Law ($2.50) and The 
King’s Good Servant ($2.50) both 
edited by Richard O'Sullivan are ex- 
cellent. The classic biography, of course, 
is Roper’s Life of More ($2.75), written 
by Thomas More’s son-in-law and now 
newly edited for the modern reader. 
Theodore Maynard’s Humanist as Hero 
($3.00) is eminently readable, and 
Thomas More ($4.00), the scholarly 
portrait of the saint, by Professor R. W. 
Chambers, is the definitive biography. 


IMPRIMATUR— 


W. R. P., of Long Island, N.Y., 
S. T. L., of Ohio and M. R. B. of Cali- 
fornia all ask for information concerning 
the Nihil Obstat and Imprimatur ap- 
pearing in Catholic books. 


Apparently there is a good deal of 
confusion about these official, episcopal 
statements. The Latin words “Nihil 
Obstat” mean “Nothing hinders,” and 
“Imprimatur’” is the Latin for “Let It be 
printed.” These words of approval must 
appear in any book or publication deal- 
ing with religious or moral subjects 
whether written by Catholic clergy, re- 
ligious or layman. Even secular books 
which have been authored by clergy or 
religious must also have the approval of 
the Ordinary of the Diocese or his desig- 


nated representative. 


The “Nihil Obstat” indicates that the 
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work has been censored by ecclesiastical 
authority, and the “Imprimatur” that a 
bishop or his delegate has licensed its 
publication. However, “no implication 
is contained therein that those who have 
granted the Nihil Obstat and Imprima- 
tur agree with the contents, opinions or 
statements expressed,” and this quota- 
tion now appears in all Catholic books 
of religious or moral nature which are 
published in the New York Archdiocese. 
No doubt wide interest in this subject 
comes as a result of the Pope’s encyclical 
Humani Generis in which he warns 
against modern errors and deviation 
from orthodox dogma. 


LIFE OF PRIEST— 

A study club in Indiana is interested 
in authentic and approved books dealing 
with priestly and monastic life. 


A complete list would be quite im- 
possible, as there are innumerable books 
on this subject. The following, however, 
are outstanding and are easily available. 
My New Curate, by Canon Sheehan 
($2.00) has become somewhat of a 
classic since it was first published in 
1899. Tales from the Rectory, by Bishop 
Francis Kelly ($2.25) is a delightful 
collection of human interest stories, 
probably autobiographical. Vessel of 
Clay, by Father Leo Trese ($2.00) is a 
log of a single day in a parish priest's 
routine. Waters of Siloe, by Thomas 
Merton ($3.50) and Burnt Out Incense, 
by M. Raymond ($3.50) give not only a 
historical but also a current picture of 
Trappist life. Some other books are The 
Priesthood in a Changing World, by 
John A. O’Brien ($2.50), Mission to the 
Poorest, by Jacque Loew, O.P. ($3.00), 
Revolution in a City Parish, by Abbe 
G. Michonneau ($2.50), Priest Work- 
man in Germany, by Henri Perrin 
($2.50), The Priest and the Proletariat, 
by Robert Kothen ($1.50), and finally 
that fine anthology of short stories about 
priests, monks and nuns, compiled by 
Sister Mariella Gable, They Are People 
($3.00). 





BooKs FOR Boys 
(Continued from page 146) 


curves of Walter Crane. But when he 
has imbibed this atmosphere, when his 
aesthetic hunger has by hypothesis 
been aroused, when his mind has de. 
veloped with the rapid development of 
boyhood, he is suddenly put off with 
books and papers which are not litera. 
ture at all. A child’s love for what js 
pretty is sedulously cultivated as the 
dawn of an aesthetic sense, but no one 
seems to realise that a boy’s love of ad- 
venture is another aesthetic sense quite | 
equally noble and appropriate. A childs 
love of colour is treated as a spiritual 
thing, a sort of hint of heaven, but a 
boy’s love of adventure is spoken of as 
if it were a mere brute appetite, excus 
able in a growing lad. If a child says, 
“I like the pretty flowers,” he is ap 
plauded for his poetic instinct, but ifa) 
boy says, “I like a story about pirates,’ 
he is treated as if he had asked for an 
other slice of pork. . 
As long as this view continues there 
can be no worthy school of adventurous 
fiction. It must be realised that both the 
child’s love of the pretty and the boys” 
love of the bold are sound and admir ~ 
able artistic instincts. Neither of them 
shows that the individual is a cherub” 
who cannot be long for this world, but” 
both of them show that he is a welk” 
equipped and healthy human soul. The” 
child in the fairy-tale is canonised for 
running after a butterfly. The boy in” 
the penny dreadful is denounced for” 
running away to sea. But the sea # 
more beautiful than any butterflies. 


If, then, we are agreed that the first, 
need of the problem is to understand 
once and for all that the love of adver 
ture is not a temporary savagery to be 
satisfied, but an essential artistic tend 
ency to be crowned and brought to com 
summation, it cannot but seriously af 
fect our view of boys’ literature as 4 
whole. We want to realise that the ir 
stinct of day dream and adventure is 4 
high spiritual and moral instinct, that 
it requires neither dilution nor excusé, 
that it has been the mother of all great 
travellers and missionaries and knights 
errant and the patroness of all the brave 
The one essential of a writer for boys is 
that he should not write down to them. 
He should write up, arduously and rev- 
erently, as well he may, to the mystet 
ous spirit of youth. 
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Gnusual Gifts for Special People 


: For the book-lovers in your family and among your friends, here are 
| suggestions for a unique and welcome gift that will be treasured 
long after Christmas Day. 





1. The Holy Bible, a new translation by Msgr. For the Children’s Christmas 
Ronald Knox. 3 volumes, boxed $15.00 

























Story of the Nativity, by Louise Ray- 
h lovely illustrations. $2.00. 
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Child’s Bible. 70 stories from the Old 
Testament by Pelagie Doane. $3.00. 


dW I, the Imitation for children by Jean 
nt. $1.75. 
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Hen Manger. The story of Christmas with 
d cut-out stable and Nativity figures. 


ick’s Summer by Marigold Hunt. (Age 
$2.50. 


bher the Giant by Claire Huchet Bishop. 
of St. Christopher. $1.50. 
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ALL QUESTIONS concerning books, ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope, will be answered by Miss 
Gallagher. Only those questions of gen- 
eral interest will be published. Address 
questions to Miss Catharine Gallagher, 
Books on Trial, 210 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


St. THOMAS MoRE— 


E. F. L., of Helena, Mont., has or- 
ganized a Catholic lawyers’ study group 
and wants titles of books about St. 


Thomas More. 


A new edition of Christopher Hollis’ 
Thomas More has just been published. 
The author delves deeply into the liter- 
ary achievements of More and presents 
him as saintly but never solemn. Under 
God andthe Law ($2.50) and The 
King’s Good Servant ($2.50) both 
edited by Richard O'Sullivan are ex- 
cellent. The classic biography, of course, 
is Roper’s Life of More ($2.75), written 
by Thomas More’s son-in-law and now 
newly edited for the modern reader. 
Theodore Maynard’s Humanist as Hero 
($3.00) is eminently readable, and 
Thomas More ($4.00), the scholarly 
portrait of the saint, by Professor R. W. 
Chambers, is the definitive biography. 


IMPRIMATUR— 


W. R. P., of Long Island, N.Y., 
S. T. L., of Ohio and M. R. B. of Cali- 
fornia all ask for information concerning 
the Nihil Obstat and Imprimatur ap- 
pearing in Catholic books. 

Apparently there is a good deal of 
confusion about these official, episcopal 
statements. The Latin words “Nihil 
Obstat” mean “Nothing hinders,” and 
“Imprimatur” is the Latin for “Let It be 
printed.” These words of approval must 
appear in any book or publication deal- 
ing with religious or moral subjects 
whether written by Catholic clergy, re- 
ligious or layman. Even secular books 
which have been authored by clergy or 
religious must also have the approval of 
the Ordinary of the Diocese or his desig- 


nated representative. 


The “Nihil Obstat” indicates that the 
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work has been censored by ecclesiastical 
authority, and the “Imprimatur” that a 
bishop or his delegate has licensed its 
publication. However, “no implication 
is contained therein that those who have 


granted the Nihil Obstat and Imprima- 


historical but also a current picture of 
Trappist life. Some other books are The 
Priesthood in a Changing World, by 
John A. O’Brien ($2.50), Mission to the 
Poorest, by Jacque Loew, O.P. ($3.00), 
Revolution in a City Parish, by Abbe 
G. Michonneau ($2.50), Priest Work- 
man in Germany, by Henri Perrin 
($2.50), The Priest and the Proletariat, 
by Robert Kothen ($1.50), and finally 
that fine anthology of short stories about 
priests, monks and nuns, compiled by 
Sister Mariella Gable, They Are People 
($3.00). 
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curves of Walter Crane. But when he 
has imbibed this atmosphere, when his 
aesthetic hunger has by hypothesis 
been aroused, when his mind has de. 
veloped with the rapid development of 
boyhood, he is suddenly put off with 
books and papers which are not litera 
ture at all. A child’s love for what is 
pretty is sedulously cultivated as the 
dawn of an aesthetic sense, but no one 

alise that a bov’s love of ad. 






Ma temporary savagery to be 
satished, but an essential artistic tend 
ency to be crowned and brought to com 
summation, it cannot but seriously 
fect our view of boys’ literature as 
whole. We want to realise that the ir 
stinct of day dream and adventure is 4 
high spiritual and moral instinct, that 
it requires neither dilution nor excus, 
that it has been the mother of all great 
travellers and missionaries and knights 
errant and the patroness of all the brave. 
The one essential of a writer for boys is 
that he should not write down to them. 
He should write up, arduously and rev 
erently, as well he may, to the mysteti 
ous spirit of youth. 
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Gnusual Gifts for Special People 


For the book-lovers in your family and among your friends, here are 
suggestions for a unique and welcome gift that will be treasured 


long after Christmas Day. 


1. The Holy Bible, a new translation by Msgr. 
Ronald Knox. 3 volumes, boxed. $15.00. 


2. Art Treasures of the Vatican, edited by Bar- 
tolomeo Nagara. Many color reproductions, with 
a commentary, of the Vatican’s art wonders. $7.50. 


3. The Christmas Story, edited by Marguerite 
Northrup. Illustrated with 15 color plates by the 
great masters. $2.75. 


‘4, The Trapp Book of Christmas Songs, selected and 
arranged for voice and piano by Franz Wasner. 
$2.75. 


5. In Our Image, the Douay text compiled by 
Houston Harte with illustrations by Guy Rowe. 
$10.00. 


6. The Story of the Nativity from St. Luke and St. 
Matthew. Profusely illustrated in wood engrav- 
ings. Boxed. $1.00. 


7. The Imitation of Christ, by. Thomas a Kempis. 
Liturgical illustrations. Peter Pauper Press edi- 
tion, boxed. $3.95. 


8. Jesus Christ: His Life: His Teachers: His Work, 
by Ferdinand Pratt. 2 volumes. $12.00. 


9. The Mary Book, assembled by Frank J. Sheed. 
An anthology of prose and verse about Our Lady. 
Illustrated. $4.00. 


For the Children’s Christmas 


10. A Child’s Story of the Nativity, by Louise Ray- 


mond, with lovely illustrations. $2.00. 


11. A Small Child’s Bible. 70 stories from the Old 


and New Testament by Pelagie Doane. $3.00. 


12. Jesus and I, the Imitation for children by Jean 


Plaquevent. $1.75. 


13. The Golden Manger. The story of Christmas with 


cardboard cut-out stable and Nativity figures. 
$1.00. 


14. St. Patrick's Summer by Marigold Hunt. (Age 


10-14) $2.50. 


15. Christopher the Giant by Claire Huchet Bishop. 


A story of St. Christopher. $1.50. 


16. If you are undecided which to choose, give a gift 


certificate from the Thomas More Book Shop. 
Certificates are available in any amount and with 
each is a special gift card. 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 W. Madison, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me the following ‘items: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
9 10 11 12 13 14 =«615 16 


(Circle items desired. If. you remit with order, 
enclose only 5c per book for postage—we'll pay 
the rest.) 
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== BASIC BOOKS 


FOR EVERY CATHOLIC HOME 








World's most ‘The Life of Christ 

ly popular Missal by the Four Christ 
oeceny Easy to use— Evangelists— in the 
elas: follow numbers Arranged for Daily Gospel 

Reading. 
to 
— 170 Illustrations 
39¢ 50¢ 
55¢ 75¢ 
$1.75 


THE PERFECT PRAYER BOOK 


My Daily Psalm Book PSAtM ‘| My Daily Psalm Book 


The 150 Psalms from is the Perfect Prayer Book 
The Old Testament— i For all times— 
arranged for daily reading 3 . il For all circumstances— 


and with 211 inspiring ‘ * v ill For all needs 
illustrations | 


50¢, 75¢, $1.75 








Perfect Gifts 


3 Volume for 3 Volume 
Missal Library Scripture Library 
$5.00 PRIESTS $5.50 


RELIGIOUS 
STUDENTS 


and 
My Sunday Missal Christ in The Gospel 
My Lenten Minal for EVERY HOME Tid New Temement 


My Daily Psalm Book My Daily Psalm Book 











ORDER AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR FROM 


i THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 7 
at the Monastery, 5300 Fort Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
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